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Better than Halfway There 


$45.4 Million Already Committed 
to Campaign for Oberlin; 
Class of 1938 Reunion Gift: $1,291,703 


by David Maxson 


“Hark: Do I hear the horn of a ‘38 Buick? 
Hark: Do I hear the horn of a “38 Buick?” It 
took several harks, but—yes—the crowd 
gathered under the big tent for the 1988 
commencement weekend alumni lunch- 
eon did indeed hear the horn of a ‘38 
Buick. And as the automobile rolled care- 
fully into the tent several members of the 
Class of 1938 sprinted out from behind the 
car and ran around Keystone Cop-style 
on the tent platform. Eventually settling 
into position with their poster-board num- 
bers, they showed what the hoopla was 
about as they displayed the amount of the 
class’s 50-year reunion gift to the College: 
a whopping $1,291,703. 

But the show—which followed a count- 
down of other class gifts—wasn't over yet. 
On the heels of that event, and to the 
sound of a brass fanfare, the reunion audi- 
ence saw unfurl over the platform a ban- 
ner with the words Campaign for Oberlin 
while George R. Bent ‘52, chair of the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees, an- 
nounced that, counting the class gifts and 
other gifts and pledges, the College had 
raised $45.5 million toward its new capital 
campaign. 

The announcement brought the cam- 
paign fully into its public phase. Three 
weeks earlier (May 7) the $80 million five- 
and-a-half year comprehensive fund-rais- 
ing program had been unveiled at the an- 
nual meeting of the John Frederick 
Oberlin (JFO) Society, concluding the ad- 
vance phase of the campaign that began 
January 1, 1986. In his remarks to the 300 
JFOers assembled for a celebratory kick- 
off dinner in the newly renovated former 
main reading room of the Carnegie Build- 
ing, Bent, chair of the campaign, said he 
had “great confidence that all who know 
the College will respond generously to 
this challenge and that, in the end, we will 
be successful.” 


Impact Already Felt 

The Campaign for Oberlin has already 
had an important impact on the College. 
A major campaign gift from the estate of 
former board chair Robert S. Danforth '47 
has made it possible to establish endowed 
chairs in biology, economics, govern- 


ment, and history. A gift from trustee Eric 
T. Nord and his wife, Jane, has  signifi- 
cantly strengthened the college's ability to 
attract hard-to-recruit young faculty 
members. More than $7.1 million has al- 
ready been committed to Oberlin’s finan- 
cial-aid program, including $2.6 million al- 
ready in hand, improving the College's 
capacity to attract a diverse and talented 
student body. Funding is essentially com- 
plete for a new automated library-catalog 
system. More than $600,000 has been 
committed to the purchase of scientific 
equipment. And almost $10.6 million has 
been committed to a wide range of cur- 
rent-use needs, including $6.3 million in 
unrestricted annual support. 


Leaders in the Campaign 

Leadership in the planning and advance- 
gifts phase of the Campaign for Oberlin 
has come from the Campaign Executive 
Committee and its predecessor, the Cam- 
paign Strategy Committee. Current mem- 
bers of the executive committee, in addi- 
tion to Bent, are Professor of Mathematics 
George Andrews '54; Assistant Professor 
of Biology Yolanda Cruz; Professor of Mu- 
sicology Sylvan Suskin; trustees Joan 
Danforth, Karen Flint 64, Herbert Kaatz 
‘58, Thomas Klutznick 61, Lloyd Morri- 
sett 51, Eric Nord, James Pohlman ‘54, Al- 
fred Rankin, and John Stern °39; and hon- 
Orary trustees Walter Bailey °19, 
Montgomery McKinney °34, and Jesse 
Philips °37. 

Kickoffs Going Regional 

This fall President S. Frederick Starr will 
take the Campaign for Oberlin on the 
road with kickoff receptions in the follow- 
ing regions. Details about these events as 
well as those being held later in the year 
will be mailed to alumni. 

¢ September 14: Westchester/Southern 
Connecticut 

September 15: Boston 

October 12: Chicago 

October 13: Cleveland 

October 26: New York City 

November 4: Washington, DGy 
3altimore 


David Maxson is Oberlin’s associate 
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president for development. 


“Forget Me Not—The Campaign for Oberlin” 
read the ribbons on the forget-me-not bouto- 
nieres and corsages that students distributed 
at the Alumni Luncheon. 


1938 


The 1938 Buick—mascot of the 50th reunion 
class—comes to rest in the tent at the alumni 
luncheon. 


A contingent of alumni from the Class of 1938 
lines up behind class president Sumner Hay- 
ward to show the size of the 50-year reunion 
git. 


Pen in mouth, President S. Frederick Starr 
gets ready to endorse a gigantic check for 
$45.5 million from Steadfast Alumni and 
Friends while he shakes hands with George 
Bent, chair of the trustees and of the Cam- 
paign for Oberlin. 
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LETTERS 


Generations of Oberlinians 


I am pleased to see your article on Oberlin’s 
enrollment of alumni offspring (Spring 1988 
OAM). The third-quarter 1959 Oberlin Today, 
an Admissions Office publication, featured the 
report “A Profile of the Freshman Class,” and 
on the cover of the quarterly are shown two 
freshmen, fourth- and fifth-generation mem- 
bers of Oberlin families: Penelope R. Harger 
and G. Bruce McClelland (my son). 

My brother John and I have recently pub- 
lished a McClelland genealogy showing many 
Oberlin identifications. 

My great-grandfather James S. McClelland 
bought a perpetual family scholarship (later re- 
linquished). He was enrolled in 1835 and, sub- 
sequently, so were all eight of his children. One 
or more of each generation of James McClel- 
land’s descendants have been enrolled. 

James McClelland was a participant in the 
famous Wellington Rescue (of runaway slaves), 
and one of his sons (my grandfather) was in a 
group of Sunday-schoo! children that went to 
Cleveland to pray for their release from jail. 

One of James’s sons, Raymond G. McClel- 
land, Class of 1877, found a wife at Oberlin, 
Harriet Lee Cooper, also Class of 1877, as did 
their great-grandson, G. Bruce McClelland ’63, 
who married Sue Lindenberg '63. 

I will have special reasons for being in 
Oberlin this year—my 57th reunion; Bruce 
and Sue will be there for their 25th; and a 
grand daughter of my second wife, Clare Do- 
lan, is graduating. 

Oberlin forever! 

Raymond Stewart McClelland °31 
Mequon, Wisconsin 


I was pleasantly surprised to see my son in the 

current issue among the alumni offspring. It 

was fun to see all the alumni children now at 
Oberlin. 

Karen Gebhart Flint ’64 

Greenville, Delaware 


Ms. Flint ts a trustee of Oberlin College.—Ed. 


I was pleased to see the photograph of 17 of 
this year’s new students who boast one or 

om more Oberlin-graduate 
parents. 

It was with no small 
amount of pleasure 
and anticipation that | 
searched the group of 
smiling faces. How- 
ever, the one I was 
looking for was not 
there. Oh well, unde- 
terred, I decided my 
daughter Renée Elise 
was otherwise engaged when the photograph 
was taken and that her name would pop out at 


Renée Elise Walton 


me as I scanned the list of absentees. Alas, her 
name was not there. 

And so purely in the interest of accuracy, 
you understand, I need to let you know that 
you missed one. 

Brian L. Walton "63 

Professor of Strings and 
Director of Orchestral Activities 
Liberty University 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


About Russia, with Interest 


“Russia On Winter Term” (Spring 1988 OAM) 
was especially interesting to me—I am presi- 
dent of the Sister Cities International Associa- 
tion of Corning, New York. This is an organiza- 
tion working for understanding, friendship, 
and global peace by organizing two cities in 
different countries to exchange ideas, cultures, 
and people on a long-term basis. Our city, 
paired with Lvov, U.S.S.R., is one of 17 paired 
U.S.S.R./U.S. sister cities. 

Most of the students writing in the alumni 
magazine had the same kind of reaction | did 
when our delegation visited the Soviet Union 
in October 1987. Our hosts, with justifiable 
pride, showed us their schools, factories, 
churches, museums, and a pretty city. We 
heard many fervent expressions of a desire for 
friendship and peace. Jeffrey Zimmerman’s re- 
port caught the emotion very nicely. 

One or two of the Oberlin students appar- 
ently were unable to rise above the prejudices 
that our press has pounded into us over the 
years. I, too, violated a rule and was sternly 
lectured for jaywalking across a busy street 
near the Kremlin. I did a stupid thing, but to 
have extrapolated that incident into an indict- 
ment of the harshness of the entire Soviet Un- 
ion would have been unfair. 

Russia on Winter Term looks like an excel- 
lent project that will help create understanding 
and _ world peace. Congratulations to Ms. For- 
man for sponsoring the project and to the 14 
students for sharing their excellent observa- 
tions of what they experienced. 

W. Donald Walker °47 
Corning, New York 


I thoroughly enjoyed the comments of the stu- 
dents who enjoyed their Winter Term in Rus- 
sia—we made a trip there last summer with a 
Penn State group. The Penn State alumni mag- 
azine published my article “A Mosaic of Im- 
pressions” in its January/February 1988 issue. 

| especially enjoyed Dana Burde’s comments 
about “the largest cannon,” “the largest 
bells”... 

I always enjoy the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, its ties to old friends from the 1936-38 
years | spent at Oberlin, and its stretching my 
mind into the future. 

Lee Leydic '40 
Birdsnest, Virginia 


Mrs. Leydic, a retired school counselor, en- 
closed a copy of her article to pass along to 
the Oberlin students who went to Russia on 
Winter Term, saying they might note similart- 
ties to their own experiences. 

“Most of all,” she wrote in her piece, “I think 
I will remember the cleanliness of the Rus- 
sians who wipe public lavatory sinks after 
they use them, who dont mar or deface walls, 
and who stand in line to have a drink of water 
at a Boda station where no one ever steals the 
public glass.”—Ed. 


Campus Ministry 

The article on the campus ministry brought 
back many memories to me and my wife, Bar- 
bara Drebing '77. It is good to know that an 
office representing the “human” side of the 
Oberlin experience continues as an active, vi- 
brant resource on campus. 

I was surprised that no mention was made of 
the important work of David Byers as the first 
modern campus minister in the 1970s. His ded- 
ication and leadership inspired many who 
worked with him over several years. 

Glossed over also were initial hard-won ef- 
forts to create parity in the ministry through 
the cocampus ministry arrangements of 1975- 
76 with Sister Marietta Starrie, the Reverend 
Hendrick Van Sluis, and me. I remain proud of 
the effort we made with the Religious Interest 
Committee to make a rigorous and successful 
case for the ministry to that day’s short-sighted 
budget cutters. 

Neil B. Kauffman 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Kauffman is now a registered investment 
advisor. We thank him for reminding us of 
several who helped smooth the way for Rabbi 
Brand, Father Wirks, and the Reverend Las- 
sen. Writer Betty Gabrielli responds below.— 
Ed. 


Foreshadowing today’s innovative team, Dr. 
Kauffman and his colleagues were named in- 
terim cocampus ministers in 1975-76 and suc- 
cessfully carried the campus ministry through 
a period of financial retrenchment and pro- 
gram reevaluation. The intent of the OAM ar- 
ticle—to detail the response of the present 
chaplains and their co-workers to the rising re- 
ligious interest at Oberlin—could not also en- 
compass the many contributions of the chap- 
lains’ numerous predecessors. We could cite 
not only Dr. Kauffman and his colleagues, but 
the YMCA and YWCA executive secretaries, 
directors of religious activities, previous cam- 
pus ministers, Campus ministry associates, in- 
terns, administrative assistants, and faculty, 
student, and alumni advisors who have tire- 
lessly ministered to the spiritual needs of 
Oberlin students before and since. Like Pastor 
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Oberlin, they are also the College’s “forgotten 
heros.” 


I was struck by the photograph that accompa- 
nied the article “Renewing the Spirit, Reclaim- 
ing the Legacy,” showing the three Oberlin 
chaplains. I do not question the chaplains’ 
competence, but I am troubled by the fact that 
the chaplains are all white males. | found my- 
self staring at the photograph, wishing one of 
the three were a woman or a person of color. | 
am surprised that three white men were hired 
in the office, especially since one of the men 
replaced the Reverend Susan McGarry. 

I believe if I were still a student at Oberlin | 
would be more drawn to the activities of the 
chaplains’ office if the composition of the chap- 
lains reflected Oberlin’s commitment to diver- 
sity. 

Andrea Ayvazian ‘73 
Director of Training 
Peace Development Fund 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Dialogue on South Africa 


I am prompted to write to you on two counts, 
one of which relates to the fall 1987 issue of the 
magazine. In “Letters” David Dunn ’83 states 
that Archbishop Desmond Tutu “is the source 
of inspiration to every black man, woman, and 
child in South Africa.” To make such a sweep- 
ing generalization about any political figure is 
incredibly naive. To make this statement about 
Archbishop Tutu is to misunderstand totally his 
position in South Africa today. Archbishop 
Tutu is the spiritual leader of thousands of 
Christians of all races, and is greatly admired 
and respected. In the political sphere he is a 
moderate and, to my knowledge, has no direct 
connections with the ANC [African National 
Congress] although he supports its cause. The 
situation in South Africa is so polarized that 
there is no longer room for moderates, and it is 
unlikely that Archbishop Tutu will wield signifi- 
cant political power in postapartheid South Af- 
rica. (A similar case was that of Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa in what was then Rhodesia. Where 
is he in independent Zimbabwe?) 

Mr. Dunn fails to take into account the many 
black leaders in organizations such as the 
U.D.F. [United Democratic Front], COSATU 
[Congress of South African Trade Unions], and 
NECC [National Education Crisis Committee], 
to name a few, who are working toward a new 
South Africa and who provide inspiration to 
the people of this country. 

| am a South African although I am not par- 
ticularly proud of the fact at the moment be- 
cause 1) | abhor apartheid and long for its de- 
mise; 2) I believe every South African, 
regardless of race or creed, should have equal 
opportunities and rights; and 3) I do not sup- 


port PW. Botha and his Nationalist Party gov- 


ernment. Nevertheless, | do not believe that 
leaving this country will solve the problem, so 


| am prepared to remain here and look for- 


ward to a just and free society in postapartheid 
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South Africa. Many people all over the coun- 
try, of all races and ages and from all walks of 
life, are working constantly to prepare for a 
new way Of life in postapartheid South Africa. 
My husband lectures in the Education Depart- 
ment at the University of Natal in Durban, and 
he has contact with some of these and knowl- 
edge of many more. 

This brings me to my second reason for writ- 
ing, which is the report “Students Reject Trust- 
ee’s Offer for Study in South Africa” in “Tappan 
Square Notebook” of the winter issue. I find it 
incomprehensible that such an opportunity 
was passed up and can only support what 
Trustee Philips is quoted as saying: “If the stu- 


dents don’t want to learn, that’s their loss: it 
just shows their ignorance.” Three weeks is a 
short time, but it would be enough for the stu- 
dents to gain immeasurably more insight into 
the South African situation than they ever will 
remaining at Oberlin. The comment ascribed 
to Bobby Mauoane shows lack of conviction: “I 
am almost certain that [the students] would 
not be able to reach the real communities of 
the black people in the country.” They cer- 
tainly won't reach the real communities unless 
they come to South Africa and try! Further- 
more, such a tour could only be valid if the 
students were to talk to a variety of groups of 

(continued on page 50) 
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Everything 


Don't delay. We need your gift now as much 
as ever. Tell Oberlin students and the faculty 
you believe in what they are doing. Send 
your donation (or use your credit card) with 
the form below to: 


Development Office 


Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


IN SUPPORT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE: 


My Gift This Year Will Be $ 
| enclose $ 
| pledge $ 


Please remind me of my pledge [| 
C] 


Signature 


L_] My employer 


semiannually 
other 


to be paid by June 30, 1989. 


|_| quarterly 


Date 


will match my gift. 


| will initiate the procedure right away. 


DESIGNATE MY GIFT FOR: CREDIT CARD PAYMENT 


|] Annual Fund OPTION: 
|_| Pledge Payment |_] Mastercard L] Visa 
|_|] JFO Society ($1,000 or more) Card No. 


ro 


_| JFO-President's Circle 
($5,000 or more) 


|_| Heisman Club 
_| Other 


Expiration Date 


Cardholder's Signature 


RETURN THIS FORM WITH YOUR GIFT OR PLEDGE— 
MAKE YOUR CHECK PAYABLE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


THANK YOU! 


Making Connections: 


Minorities, Science, and Oberlin 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


Since the mid-1800s Oberlin has enjoyed 
a reputation for leadership in educating 
women and minorities. Recently—gener- 
ated in large part by the College’s land- 
mark 1985 and 1986 conferences on sci- 
ence at liberal arts colleges—Oberlin has 
been making news with its science pro- 
grams. 

Now, linking its laurels and traditions 
with national needs, the College is intensi- 
fying its support for black and Latino sci- 
ence students. 

Worries about the nation’s ability to pro- 
duce enough American scientists have re- 
ceived considerable attention in national 
newspapers and elsewhere. And while 
minorities’ underrepresentation in all the 
professions has been well known for 
some time, a 1987 Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation special report expresses spe- 
cific concern that minority engineering 
and medical-school admissions—of  stu- 
dents who were, by and large, underclass 
and undergraduate science majors—have 
leveled off from the rate at which they 
had increased in the 1970s. In addition, 
national as well as campus concern for 


liventy-seven of the original Oberlin GTE Scholars gather at the edge of a swimming 
a social event preceding the 1987-88 school year 


the low rate at which blacks graduate 
from predominently white academic insti- 
tutions has prompted not only studies to 
find causes of the problem but funding op- 
portunities to help alleviate it. 


The GTE FOCUS Program 

About as many black and Latino students 
as majority students—one-fourth—de- 
clare majors in natural sciences or mathe- 
matics at Oberlin, but following a cam- 
puswide (and nationwide) pattern, fewer 
blacks and Latinos persist to graduation. 
In fact, graduation rates at Oberlin for 
black and Latino students are only seven- 
tenths and four-fifths, respectively, the 
graduation rate for white students.* And 


* These statistics describe students in all fields of 


study. Some data collected by Oberlin’s Office of 
Institutional Research suggest that graduation 
rates are somewhat higher for all Oberlin students 
intending to major in natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. But because of the small numbers in- 
volved, figures broken down within the sciences 
and mathematics category by race and ethnicity 
are impossible to interpret with confidence. 


pool during 


Aida Calvillo was tapped during her high 
school years for a 1986 summer program at 
the University of Massachusetts Medical Cen- 
ter for minority students interested in health 
fields. Still she chose Oberlin after graduation, 
partly because of the GTE FOCUS Program 
and partly because of letters of invitation she 
received from professors in Oberlin’s chemis- 
try and biology departments. Born in Mexico, 
Aida would like to return there as a pediatri- 
cian for the poor. 


although comparable national statistics 
are equally alarming, administrators, fac- 
ulty, and other members of the Oberlin 
community—including alumni—have 
agreed that Oberlin’s current perform- 
ance is not good enough. Several possible 
remedies were initiated over the past 
year; perhaps most dramatic is the GTE 
FOCUS Program. 

Aida Calvillo, a Latino premedical stu- 
dent, has just completed her freshman 
year. Last August she and 29 other Latino 
and black entering freshman science ma- 
jors spent the week before orientation as 
GTE Scholars. They attended presenta- 
tions and laboratory demonstrations 
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given by the biology, physics, mathemat- 
ics, and chemistry departments and the 
neuroscience, computer science, pre- 
medical, and 3-2 engineering programs. 

The students also took diagnostic tests 
for academic skills, were given academic 
advising and career counseling, and par- 
ticipated in an intensive study-skills semi- 
nar; they consulted with minority alumni 
whose careers are in science and medi- 
cine and met informally with science and 
mathematics faculty members; and, im- 
portant to her, Aida says, they were able 
to get to know one another. 

Throughout the school year Aida and 
most of the GTE Scholars made at least 
some use of extensive tutorial opportuni- 
ties, in both one-on-one and group set- 
tings, and of academic and personal coun- 
seling facilities augmented for minority 
science students by the GTE program. 

The GTE FOCUS Program, which will 
enter its second year late this August, is a 
two-year pilot project designed to in- 
crease the graduation rate of minority stu- 
dents in the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. The program is named for the 
financial support extended to it by the 
GTE Foundation, which contributed 
$30,000 to its operation. (The remainder 
of the project’s $101,892 cost is being paid 
from Oberlin College funds.) 

The 27 students remaining in the first 
wave of the program will serve as men- 
tors to the second group of GTE Scholars, 
and Aida says she “can’t wait” to meet 
them. 

“It’s a good feeling to be a mentor,” says 
Aida. “You have this message for [the new 
students]. They’re wondering ‘Am I good 
enough? Did the College make a mistake 
[in letting me in]?’” Aida says she wants to 
let them know “It’s not going to be easy” 
but they can make it at Oberlin. 

The grant proposal describes the GTE 
program as building “on existing services 
for minority students by adding compo- 
nents that respond to the specific needs of 
minority science students.” It addresses, 
says the proposal, cognitive skills students 
need to succeed in first- and second-year 
science courses as well as personal and 
socio-cultural factors that influence 
achievement and motivation. 


GTE Program Effects; Other Support 
First-semester academic evaluations indi- 
cate the GTE program has made a signifi- 
cant difference in minority science-stu- 
dent performance. For the 35 science- 
and math-course enrollments accounted 
for by the 27 GTE Scholars the first semes- 
ter, 32 passing grades were earned. The 
91.4 percent pass rate is higher than the 
average pass rate for all students at 
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Oberlin, says Camille Mitchell, director of 
counseling programs in Student Support 
Services. 

Aida Calvillo was glad to be able to take 
advantage of the extra tutoring the pro- 
gram made available for her chemistry 
course, she says, but her face lights up 
even more when she speaks of the friend- 
ships she has forged with the other stu- 
dents in the GTE program—its social as- 
pects seem to mean the most to her. 

Aida has also found social support at 
Oberlin in La Union, the Latino students 
organization, for which she will be cose- 
cretary this fall. Through La Union, she 
says, “I am learning about my [Latino] 
culture.” She looks forward to being one 
of six Latinos living this fall in Third World 
House, a residence hall with programs 
that support Latino as well as other Third 
World cultural heritages and interests. 

Conversations with some upperclass 
black and Latino science students make it 
clear that the GTE program is on target 
with its focus on social and personal—not 
only academic—support. Although the 
GTE program was not in place for them as 
freshmen, these older students may be 
succeeding largely because they built or 
found somewhat similar support struc- 
tures—especially social support struc- 
tures—on their own. 

Although it is the most ambitious sup- 
port program currently available to 
Oberlin’s minority science students, GTE 
FOCUS is only one of several structures 


Crystal Collins chose neuroscience as her ma- 
jor because of its interdisciplinary nature, in- 
volving biology, chemistry, mathematics, and 
statistics as well as psychology. She is “think- 
ing along the lines of psychiatry,” she says, as 
her specialty in medical school. Although she 
went through Oberlin before programmatic 
support for minority science students was am- 
plified, she says Denison Smith, professor of 
psychology, was particularly “supportive of 
my aspirations.” 


vw 


Andy Caines has been working with his hon- 
ors advisor, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Albert Matlin, in identifying the products of 
chemical reactions that they initiate with light 
rather than heat. During one of his Winter 
Terms Andy performed chemical tests in a dia- 
betes research laboratory. In medical school, 
which he will begin in the fall, he expects to 
specialize in radiology or internal medicine. 


that benefit black and Latino science stu- 
dents at Oberlin. 

Crystal Collins, who graduated from the 
College this spring and is bound for New 
York Medical College in the fall, found it 
important to balance work and play dur- 
ing her years on campus. Most of her 
work was in science studies; important 
parts of her play were in activities related 
to black culture. She found support for 
both aspects of her life at Oberlin in exist- 
ing resources. 

“T overdid it on work my first year,” she 
says, “and | overdid it on play my second 
year. But for the past two years I got it 
together.” During her last two years, 
while completing her neuroscience major, 
Crystal cochaired the Oberlin Black Sci- 
ence Students Organization (OBSSO); 
danced with Essence, an African-dance 
group; sang in the Voices for Christ choir, 
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a student organization; and was a mem- 
ber of a Bible-study group. 

Andrew Caines ’88 will enter Case West- 
ern Reserve University School of Medi- 
cine this fall. He chose his career goal 
while still in high school, most likely influ- 
enced by his father, a physician. While the 
strength of Oberlin’s science programs no 
doubt influenced his college choice, he 
says he chose Oberlin primarily on the ba- 
sis of its good reputation for work with mi- 
norities and women. An honors student in 
chemistry, he speaks warmly of his hon- 
ors advisor, Assistant Professor Albert 
Matlin, with whom he worked last sum- 
mer as a Dana Intern. Perhaps less inter- 
ested in social activities than Crystal dur- 
ing his years at Oberlin, he too was a 
member of OBSSO and formed indepen- 
dent tutoring groups with other students. 

David Romano also found support on 
his own. A double-degree student in 
mathematics and piano performance, he 
is entering his junior year at Oberlin. He’s 
been invited to become an honors student 
in mathematics; he was treasurer this past 
school year, and secretary before that, of 


La Union. This fall he will cochair the 
group. 

“La Union is very important,” David 
says, in letting him “be who [I am].” He 
also belongs to OBSSO. Established in 
1976 as a local chapter of the National 
Black Science Students Organization, the 
association, according to its charter, is 
“designed to raise the consciousness of 
black students and the Oberlin College 
community to the need for an increase in 
the percentage of blacks in the sciences 

. and health-related fields... .” Mem- 
bership, not limited to black students, is 
open, says the charter, to all members of 
the College community who agree with 
the organization’s purposes and are will- 
ing to participate in its activities, which in- 
clude sharing information about careers, 
graduate and medical school entrance ex- 
ams, and Oberlin’s undergraduate subject 
matter. 

Tonya Brown was Crystal Collins's co- 
chair in OBSSO this past school year, 
when she also tutored other students in 
calculus. A double-degree student, she 
will graduate this December in composi- 


Tony ; 7 : KOS 
We % ; Ae wn, who will gr aduate next year with double degrees in composition and mathemat- 
S, ie urn her mathematics interest toward a business career. Her father, an investment 
yanker, w > : a | : 

; won her over to his camp by talking about his work at home while Tonya was still a 


young girl. “It seemed so interesting... ,” she says 


money on their money,’ 


“So many people don't know how to make 


she adds; she intends to demonstrate how they can. 
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tion and mathematics. She plans, never- 
theless, to move away from science to 
work two years in investment banking, 
then earn an M.B.A. degree to return to 
the field. 

“There are so few women doing [in- 
vestment banking],” Tonya says, eyes 
wide and full of excitement. “And right 
now there are no investment banking 
firms headed by black women.” Tonya 
says she would like to be the first but pre- 
dicts that someone else will “make it” be- 
fore she “gets that far.” She exudes the 


confidence and drive it will probably take 
to join those pioneers in short order. 

But not every first-year student can ne- 
gotiate academically and socially with the 
skill that Crystal, Andy, David, and Tonya 
show, nor do they all have the assertive- 
ness to find needed help independently. 
Oberlin’s Student Support Services is act- 
ing on the principle that it is the College’s 
responsibility to intervene on minority 
science students’ behalf. 

(Coincidentally, the wisdom of Oberlin’s 
principle is borne out in some recent work 


by Elizabeth Fisk Skinner and Richard C. 
Richardson, Jr., reported in the May/June 
issue of Change magazine in the article 
“Making It in a Majority University.” 
“Our study demonstrates,” they write, 
“that minorities can succeed in a variety 
of settings—when the institution accepts 
responsibility for improving its environ- 
ment as well as working to improve the 
preparation and opportunity orientations 
of its students.” Indeed, the authors also 
say, “To the extent that institutions expect 
students to do all or most of the adjusting, 


Other Days, Other Ways 


Oberlin pediatrician Delbert Mason grad- 
uated from the College with a zoology de- 
gree in 1956. He was one of about half a 
dozen black students in a class of about 
450. There were, at the time, no College 
support structures for minority students. 
These were the relatively smooth days of 
hope-filled progress in integration, and 
differences between black and white stu- 
dents were politely ignored for the most 
part, especially at Oberlin, says Mason. 

Looking back today, Mason surmises 
that he would have gone to his family, in 
Cadiz, Ohio, for support had he felt the 
need as a young black man. But having 
attended racially segregated schools until 
high school, “just being in the system [felt 
good],” he says. “Being on a campus was 
such an opportunity. It felt so good to be 
independent, making my own decisions, 
living in a dormitory.” He was glad to be at 
Oberlin. 

“The black students in my class knew 
each other and felt some bond, but they 
made no effort to relate to each other nec- 
essarily,’ Mason says. Interracial dating 
was common, he says, but still notewor- 
thy. “I had no strong feeling of being ex- 
cluded—[exclusion] would have been 
against College policy. On the other hand, 
there was always a realization that 
Oberlin College was not a realistic experi- 
ence [compared to the larger society]. 
And the thought of having a black organi- 
zation on campus, for 20 people . . .”” He 
shakes his head. “If numbers had been 
greater, it still wouldn't have occurred to 
us. 

“Forming our own group would have 
given credence to the white view that 
said, ‘See, they’re better off by them- 
selves.’ Still, there was a sense of kin- 
ship—it would have been unusual for two 
blacks to pass each other without speak- 


ing even if they didn’t know each other. 
There was a bond, but it didn’t seem to 
need organization. We saw it as more im- 
portant for each individual to succeed in 
their own right.” 

Bob Thomas '23, who lived in Oberlin 
then (and still does) made a point of meet- 
ing the black students at the College, and 
over the years contributed moral sup- 
port—even housing—to many black stu- 
dents, says Mason. Mason stayed with 
Thomas the year after his graduation 
while he worked in the Zoology Depart- 
ment for the late Professor George Scott. 
For some black students other black fami- 
lies in the area gave “a lot of support,” he 
says. 

Although area black churches certainly 
were sources of sustenance for some of 
Mason’s classmates, and although he was 
invited to attend, he did not attend. “Part 
of my liberation from home,” he says, 
“was not to go.” 

What career counseling Mason remem- 
bers ever receiving came from an older 
brother who advised him, perhaps as 
early as his junior-high-school years, to go 
into medicine rather than straight science 
because it would be more a more realistic 
goal, other blacks having already proven 
themselves successful physicians. 

“There was a need—not just perceived 
but real—to think that if you were black 
and interested in scientific endeavors, you 
should be practical about it. It was hard,” 
Mason says, however, ‘to accept that limi- 
tation, especially growing up in families 
that said you shouldn’t accept limitations.” 
It was a common mixed message in black 
homes but one most young black people 
were able to deal with, Mason says. Con- 
sidering social changes that occurred a 
few years later, today Mason muses wryly 
that it wouldn't really have been bad ad- 


vice back then to have encouraged blacks 
to go into nuclear physics, although he 
would not have been the appropriate per- 
son to receive that advice, he says, since 
his talent in physics was limited. 

The father of three children—one a Yale 
graduate, one still at Yale, and one at 
Amherst—Mason says his children’s level 
of academic preparation was “much be- 
yond mine.” In some social senses they 
are worlds apart as well. “[My] experi- 
ences [as a black college student] are for- 
eign to them.” But, although he was not as 
equipped for times in the larger society as 
whites, he says, “I was as equipped for my 
time as my children are for theirs.”— 
EKG 


Oberlin zoology major Delbert Mason °56, 
now a pediatrician in the Oberlin Clinic, lis- 
tens to Keith Jenkins taking a big breath. Ma- 
son earned his medical degree from Case 
Western Reserve School of Medicine in 1961. 
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Having spent part of his Oberlin career on the faculty of the Physical Education Department, 


ts 


Dean Pat Penn sees similarities between coaching basketball and administering the College's 
student support services. In both settings “you're trying to affect people's behavior in what you 
consider productive, positive ways,” he says. Both require “patience and persistence to Reep 
working for change,” he adds. From his newer perspective, Penn ts gaining, he says, “a better 
appreciation for the whole of Oberlin.” The goals he sets for himself and those he sets for student 
support services are “tied up together: to make a substantial difference in persistence to gradua- 


tion, particularly for black students.” 


they limit the range of minority students 
they can serve responsively to those 
who...resemble traditional college-go- 
ers in preparation and opportunity orien- 
tation.”) 


Student Support Services; Mentors 

While student support services—including 
academic counseling and learning assis- 
tance programs—have been available at 
Oberlin since about 1972, traditionally 
they have been underutilized, says 
Patrick Penn, dean of student support ser- 
vices and former acting dean in the of- 
fice’s precursor, the Office of Develop- 
mental Services. One of the goals of the 
reorganized office, says Penn, is to publi- 
cize itself more effectively on campus. 
3uilding, Penn says, toward an even 
more comprehensive concept of support, 
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Peters Hall eventually will be devoted to 
all the services that support students—in- 
cluding academic advising, career devel- 
opment and placement, and psychologi- 
cal services. The dean of student support 
services will coordinate all the support 
programs either directly or indirectly. 

Meanwhile, one of the functions of the 
GTE program, says Gloria White, director 
of learning assistance programs in the stu- 
dent support services office, is “to get the 
student to the service,” whatever and 
wherever it is. Getting the student there 
has been one of the jobs of the program’s 
peer liaisons, upperclass students who 
typically take on 10 or 12 first-year stu- 
dents for mentoring. 

Gary Murphy was a peer liaison this 
past school year, when he was a sopho- 
more; he will be a mathematics group 


tutor working for White in the fall. “The 
GTE students came to me for everything,” 
Gary says, grinning. “They struggled in 
their first semester, but the GTE program 
really helped them get a good start.” 

Another mentoring project—one that 
minority science students will be the first 
to experience—is the Black Alumni Net- 
work, getting under way this summer. 
The mentoring project is one of several 
programs adopted by the Black Alumni 
Committee, which was organized as a 
standing committee of the Alumni Coun- 
cil at a May 1987 campus conference 
sponsored by the Office of Student Sup- 
port Services. In this project Student Sup- 
port Services is pairing black alumni men- 
tors with black science students according 
to geographical area. Planning for the 
venture began a decade ago when Abu- 
sua members laid the groundwork by col- 
lecting names of black alumni, hoping to 
enlist their participation in campus pro- 
grams, says Donna “Akiba” Sullivan 
Harper ’75, a chief organizer of the cur- 
rent project. 

“Although administrators, faculty, staff, 
and students at Oberlin must grapple with 
these issues,’ says Harper, “as concerned 
[black] alumni we...can convincingly 
demonstrate that Oberlin not only pro- 


vided academic training but positive ra- 


cial identity as well,” Harper says. “Black 
alumni can authoritatively address the 
ways Oberlin contributed to their own 
graduate and professional school experi- 
ences and careers. Moreover, once black 
alumni begin to offer true logistical sup- 
port, current black students will believe 
that they can count on a supportive net- 
work of alumni who proudly display their 
racial identity. . . . 

“Oberlin does not deserve to be classi- 
fied with all the rest of the ‘predominantly 
white colleges’ in the United States,” says 
Harper. “Those of us who are [black] 
Oberlin alumni are uniquely qualified to 
demonstrate the value of Oberlin’s distinc- 
tion.” 


Other Academic Support 

Two major grants awarded recently to the 
College address the academic side of sup- 
port for minority science students. A 
$900,000 award from the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute supports a five- 
year project to strengthen Oberlin’s pro- 
grams in the biological sciences. Oberlin 
was invited to apply for the grant because 
of its demonstrated records both of edu- 
cating students who go on to careers in 
research and teaching in medicine and 
the biological sciences and of increasing 
the number of minority group members 
who choose careers in these fields. More 
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than a third of the grant is committed to 
student research internships.* (Other 
funded areas are technical support, new 
faculty, and curricular development.) Ten 
summer and 10 academic-year intern- 
ships will be awarded, with three out of 
each 10 places reserved for minority stu- 
dents. 

Even though the Hughes grant is fo- 
cused on academic support, its social as- 
pect is important. “This program’s empha- 
sis on collaboration between students and 
faculty members is, to me, its most critical 
element,” says David Benzing, Danforth 
Professor of Biology and project director 
for the Hughes grant. Benzing calls this 
mentoring aspect of the program “the 
most significant tool for recruiting young 
scientists.” 

Another program—the Research 
Scholar Program for Minority Students, 
funded by the Ford and the Andrew W. 
Mellon foundations—teams Oberlin with 
Williams, Mount Holyoke, and Carleton 
colleges. As a consortium the four col- 
leges will use the $560,000 grant to en- 
courage minority students to consider ca- 
reers in college and university teaching. 
Each of the colleges will select 10 students 
annually as research scholars to collabo- 
rate on research projects with designated 
faculty mentors at the four colleges. Al- 
though not limited to students in the sci- 
ences, three of Oberlin’s first participant 
pairs are engaged in science or science 
history. Returning sophomore biochemis- 
try major Ann Marie Jennings will work 
with Professor of Chemistry William 
Fuchsman on catalytic capabilities of he- 
moglobin and myoglobin; returning sen- 
ior Robert Oliver-Davila will study the 
morphogenesis of pre-Cambrian stroma- 
tolites with William Lanier, research asso- 
ciate in the Geology Department; and re- 
turning senior Cynthia Rudolph will work 
with Gloria White, who, in addition to be- 
ing director of learning assistance pro- 
grams with Student Support Services, is 
lecturer in the Department of Mathemat- 


* The pursuit of private foundation support for un- 
dergraduate student research was pioneered at 
Oberlin in 1984 with negotiations that resulted in 
Dana Student Internships from the Charles W. 
Dana Foundation, says President S. Frederick 
Starr. And according to David Love, Oberlin’s dt- 
rector of sponsored research, the Hughes pro- 
gam—which awarded $30,400,000 to 44 under- 
graduate institutions this year—can be traced to 
Oberlin initiative: The Hughes foundation based 
its targeting of the 93 colleges itin vited to apply for 
the grants upon criterta (for productivity of under- 
graduate scientists) that were developed at the 
1985 and 1986 Oberlin science conferences. An 
upcoming issue of the JAM will feature a story on 
the Hughes and other research and development 


grants. 
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ics. Cynthia will research the career out- 
comes of women Oberlin graduates who 
have earned Ph.D. degrees in mathemat- 
ics. 

(Although it does not contain a special 
provision for minority students, yet an- 
other recent grant—from BP America for 
$300,000—will underwrite, among other 
activities supporting science at Oberlin, a 
five-year program of research-and-teach- 
ing internships for science students.) 


Focus: Retention or Recruitment? 
While Oberlin’s current programs for mi- 
norities and the sciences target students 
who have already enrolled in the College, 
a ripple effect is expected to encourage 
younger black and Latino students inter- 
ested in the sciences to consider applying 
to Oberlin. Leon Washington, director of 
admissions for the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, says he'd like to see the College do 
more to induce black and Latino students 
to consider college educations in general 
as well as Oberlin in particular. 
Washington doesn’t argue with the in- 
tention of the GTE program, but favors 
working with potential science students 
as early as eighth grade and would like to 
see the College initiate a “bridge pro- 
gram” for students in grades 9 through 12. 
It’s important, Washington says, to reach 
students earlier in order to have a signifi- 
cant impact on their thinking process. 
“In order to do sciences,” says Washing- 
ton, who is black and was an undergradu- 
ate biology major himself, “one needs a 


Gary Murphy will be a junior in the fall, when he will begin his last year at Oberlin. Enrolled in 


foundation in mathematics and basic sci- 
ences, and the knowledge of an academic 
vocabulary. Mathematics drives the cog- 
nitive process of recognizing intangible 
relationships so important to the execu- 
tion of science.” 

Although student support services dean 
Patrick Penn doesn’t devalue Washing- 
ton’s suggestions—in fact, he’s proud of 
Oberlin’s Upward Bound program, which 
he helps administer—he believes whole- 
heartedly in the appropriateness of the 
College’s current approach, a focus on 
persistence to graduation. The problems 
of the younger students, he says, “need to 
be addressed in the kinds of bridge pro- 
grams Leon Washington alludes to, such 
as Upward Bound, but we're positioned 
now to provide the support needed by stu- 
dents currently enrolled in the College.” 

So much does Penn agree with the GTE 
FOCUS approach to enhancing persist- 
ence to graduation that he believes “It’s 
worthy of being expanded to other fields 
in addition to science.” 

One of the strengths of the GTE pro- 
gram, says Penn, is the opportunity it 
gives faculty members to become in- 
volved specifically with minority students. 

“T think faculty want to be able to help 
minority students,” he says. “Now they 
see how they can. Faculty are able to 
show they care for students, to make stu- 
dents perform better. Students looking for 
advisors are looking for relationships; and 
a community of scholars is mutually rein- 
forcing and rewarding.” (1) 


the 3-2 engineering program, he will attend MIT, Case Western Reserve University, or Washington 
University in St. Louts in fall 1989 to finish his bachelor’s degree in electrical engineering. His 
greatest ambition is to become an astronaut, and he hopes to have his own consulting firm by the 


time he ts 35. 
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The academic procession, which has its ante- Niara Sudarkasa °57, the first woman president in the 153-yvear history of Lincoln University, the 


cedents in medieval Oxford University, is de- country’s first college chartered for black students, smiles in anticipation of receiving the honor- 
signed so that each graduating senior passes ary Doctor of Humanities degree. Joining her on the list of 1988 honorary degree recipients were 
before each faculty member a final time. A J. Arthur Campbell ‘38, a founding faculty member of Harvey Mudd College, where he was chair 
total of 668 students participated in the 1988 of the chemistry department for 25 years; award-winning composer John Kander ’51, whose 10 
commencement ceremony. Broadway and eight film scores include Cabaret; Steven Minter, director of the Cleveland founda- 


tion, the oldest community foundation in the U.S.; Donald Pease, since 1976 Ohio’s 13th District 
Representative to Congress; and Jesse Philips °37, founder and president of Philips Industries. 
Margaret Reynolds Schauffler '18 received the Award for Distinguished Service to the Community. 


Although a sprained ankle kept Heidi War- 
basse from participating in the academic pro- 
cession, she was up front ahead of time to re- 
ceive her diploma. W 
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Honorary degree recipients J. Arthur Campbell '38 (Doctor of Science) and John Kander °5] 


(Doctor of Music) enjoy one another's company on the commencement platform 
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Gardner Calvin Taylor '40 B.D. gave this 
year’s commencement address and was pre- 
sented the honorary Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree. He has been called “the Dean of the na- 
tions black preachers” by Time magazine 
and “one of the four greatest English-speak- 
ing preachers in the world” by the late Walter 
Marshall Horton, Fairchild Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at Oberlin from 1925 to 
1962 and cofounder of the World Council of 
Churches. Taylor has been pastor of New York 
City’s largest Protestant congregation, the 
Concord Baptist Church of Christ, since 1948. 
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A A year short of their 60th reunion, members 
of Class of 1929 gathered with other alumni 
for the champagne luncheon in the tent on 
Wilder Bowl to welcome the Class of 1988 
into the Alumni Association. 
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A Steve Garmon (second from right), a graduat- 
ing senior, and his family posed for this group 
portrait at the president's reception. Steve is 
the first member of his family since his mater- 
nal great-grandmother, the late Bess Bolden 
Walcott ‘08, to attend Oberlin. Before her 
death April 18, 1988, Walcott was one of 
Oberlin’s oldest living alumni. 
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The crowd on hand for the Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekend had never a dull moment: 
the days preceding commencement offered 
concerts (musical and dance); recitals: re- 
union symposia; three theatrical productions; 
and tours of the campus, the museum, Tap- 
pan Square, and the historic homes of 
Oberlin; as well as the baccalaureate address, 
“Battered Courage,” presented by Albert L. 
Jeandheur °52, retired senior minister of the 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland. 
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Recent Racism at Oberlin: 
A Student Viewpoint 


by Steve Suo 


Some might say it began early one chilly April morning outside 
Wilder Hall. Others would argue it’s as old as hate itself. 

Oberlin found itself part of a nationwide trend in racist acts on 
college campuses this spring as several incidents of bigotry oc- 
curred against ethnic and other minorities at Oberlin. In March 
the Midwest Pan Asian Students Conference was marred by sev- 
eral cases of harassment against Asian students, including a graf- 
fiti note in a Mudd Center bathroom that read “Kill All Asians.” A 
month later another graffiti note in Mudd reading “Lesbians be 
loud” was followed by the response “Why not dead?” 

Throughout the year other minorities as well as women came 
under attack. Posters advertising Abusua (the black-students or- 
ganization) events were torn down, painted graffiti denegrating 
the “chicks of Mallory” (Mallory House is a women’s collective) 
appeared downtown, and still more graffiti against homosexuals 
followed a Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual Union dance. 

The student body remained fairly silent on the events until two 
of the most severe incidents of graffiti harassment shook the 
campus in late April. The morning of April 24, Student Union 
employees removed from above Wilder steps a large bedsheet 
painted with the words White Supremacy Rules. A day later, stu- 
dents discovered similar handwritten messages taped to Mudd 
Center restroom stalls. The signs were marked with racial slurs, 
including “Kill All Abusua Members (Bush people don’t deserve 
to live)” and “Kill All Niggers.” 

“If this is happening here, where are we supposed to go?” 
asked senior Indira Mahajan, a black student, shortly after seeing 
the signs posted in Mudd. “‘We’re not wanted any- 
where... .When I looked at the sign, it was like a fireball in 
my stomach.” 

Senior Tangela Hall, a black student also present just after the 
graffiti were found, called the anonymous signs “low-minded, 
weak-minded, and cowardly,” adding, however, “I’m not afraid of 
cowardice.” 


Campus Reaction 

The night after signs were found in Mudd, over 200 students 
squeezed into Afrikan Heritage House lounge to discuss the inci- 
dents and to organize a response. Urged on the next day by over 
300 students sitting-in outside the King 106 meeting room, the 
General Faculty resolved to devote one session per class that 
week to discussing racism, to amend College rules to include a 
policy on hate crimes, and to examine long-term, student de- 
mands for changes in College policy. 


Steve Suo, a government major, will be a junior in the fall. He has 
been a staff writer and a news editor on the Oberlin Review, the 
student newspaper, and this summer he has an internship as a 
reporter for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Suo wrote this article 
from reports by the staff of the Review and from interviews he 
conducted this spring. 
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Initiating the action at the start of the General Faculty meeting, 
President S. Frederick Starr announced that if the person or per- 
sons involved in posting the racist signs were found to be stu- 
dents,* he would recommend their expulsion. He said the Col- 
lege would extend educational programs on racism and sexism 
to employees and incoming students, and that the College deans 
would recommend the Educational Plans and Policies Commit- 
tee form a subcommittee on minority concerns in the curricu- 
lum. He also said he would send a letter to parents and alumni 
recounting the incidents and actions taken by the College. 

Some local television stations and newspapers were on hand as 

(continued on page 15) 


* As this issue of the magazine goes to press, the perpetrators have not been 


found.—Ed. 
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The Zipper in the Rainbow: 


A Faculty Viewpoint 


by Geoffrey Blodgett 


On the weekend of April 24, three weeks before the end of 
classes, the recent wave of racial incidents splattering American 
campuses finally beached in Oberlin. We were awash for the rest 
of the semester. The situation brought to the surface problems of 
racial animosity and authentic minority grievance from which 
many Oberlinians had thought we were exempt. 

That April Sunday, a banner appeared over the porch of Wilder 
Hall announcing “White Supremacy Rules.” A day later fresh 
graffiti were found in toilets in the Mudd Center library. They 
read: “White Supremacy Rules (Kill All Niggers)’; “White Su- 
premacy Rules (Kill All Minorities)’; “Kill All Abusua Members 


Faculty, staff, and administrators—including several deans and the 
president—joined students in an all-campus march against racism 
April 29. 
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(Bush people don’t deserve to live!) (Abusua is the black student 
organization on campus.) 

Photocopies of the graffiti were quickly distributed, together 
with notices of emergency meetings at Afrikan Heritage House. 
As the news flew across the campus, Librarian William Moffett 
posted copies of the graffiti on a bulletin board in Mudd, together 
with other documents including an Abusua statement protesting 
the recent showing on campus of the film The Gods Must Be 
Crazy. The statement read in part: “Although learning never 
ends, we cannot nor do we plan to teach people forever . . . As to 
those who simply damn the consequences and choose to be in- 
sensitive, we welcome the opportunity to take up the challenge, 
BY ALL MEANS NECESSARY, and fight to the finish. This is a 
responsibility we shall never shirk.” 

President Starr moved swiftly to bring the situation under con- 
trol. He issued a statement condemning the graffiti as “mean and 
putrid,” a threat to the integrity of the College, and he promised 
prompt action against the culprits if they were found. As it turned 
out, they never were. 

On Tuesday, April 26, about 60 professors and staff members 
threaded their way through a crowd of aroused students to a 
special meeting of the General Faculty. Starr opened the meeting 
by announcing nine specific steps being taken by the administra- 
tion to meet the tension and aerate its causes. Then representa- 
tives of the student Executive Council asked that 14 members of 
various minority organizations be admitted to the meeting as 
observers. The faculty voted them in on the understanding that 
they had no voice and no vote. Debate then got under way on 
the student demands, which mainly concerned more money for 
minority students and their programs, more minority professors, 
and more campus education about race and racism. 

Owing either to naivete or purposeful intent, student debaters 
showed little awareness of parliamentary procedure and less re- 
spect for the virtues of the First Amendment. But their tactics 
paled in comparison to those of the 14 student observers. When 
Roger Copeland, professor of theater, began questioning the as- 
sumption that The Gods Must Be Crazy was a “deeply racist film,” 
as claimed in the preamble to the student demands, the observ- 
ers broke into coordinated coughing to drown out his words. At 
no point in the 1960s had the ethic of free speech been violated 
so blatantly. The words “by all means necessary” now took on a 
specific meaning. Historians present, overreacting perhaps, 
smelled a mild whiff of fascism in the air. 

As the meeting wound down, the faculty passed a motion to 
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Geoffrey Blodgett is Danforth Professor of History. As a member 
of the General Faculty Council he was involved in the negotia- 
tions between Oberlin’s faculty and administration and the ad hoc 
student committee on racial harassment 
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amend College rules to include a policy on 
“hate crimes.” Another motion urged all 
faculty members to make time in each of 
their classes for discussion of racism on 
campus, and the General Faculty Council 
was instructed to meet with a student ad 
hoc committee on racial harassment to 
discuss six long-term demands. 

On Friday, April 29, several hundred 
students, faculty, and administrators, as 
well as a sprinkling of townspeople, at- 
tended a protest rally held in front of 
Mudd. There the student demands, now 
escalated to 10 in number, were read over 
a loudspeaker and vigorously applauded 
by those who could hear them. Next 
came a march, the largest in years, 
around South Campus, North Campus 
and Tappan Square. Another protest of 
uncommon emotional intensity, a Finney 
Chapel forum against racism, followed. 
Spokespersons for numerous minority 
groups bore witness to their experiences 
in dealing with hatred and prejudice 
aimed against them. 

The rally and testimonials proved re- 
markably effective in forging a broad, ec- 
lectic campus coalition behind the de- 
mands of the student ad hoc committee 
on harassment. Blacks, Latinos, Jews, 
Asian Americans, gays, lesbians, and the 
physically handicapped joined in an im- 
pressive rainbow of support. 


Negotiations 
The ad hoc committee met with the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council (GFC) later that after- 
noon in a taut three-and-a-half-hour ses- 
sion chaired by President Starr. The 
student negotiators were in a militant but 
reasonably civil mood. After questioning 
the representative nature of the GFC and 
claiming unanimous support for them- 
selves by the student body, they an- 
nounced they had no intention to follow 
regular procedures in the present emer- 
gency. They called for a prompt joint vote 
on each of their demands. President Starr 
explained to them that only GFC mem- 
bers voted in GFC meetings and that no 
votes would be taken at this meeting. He 
then took up each demand and suggested 
which College office or committee had 
functional jurisdiction over the demand. 
Thus a demand for creation of an Amer- 
ican Ethnic Studies program (ethnic de- 
fined to include Asian American, Jewish 
American, Latino, and Native American) 
would go before the College Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee; a demand 
for recognition of the Jewish High Holi- 
days would go to the Calendar Commit- 
tee; a demand for a higher Latino-enroll- 
ment goal would go to the Admissions 
Committee; a demand for two million ad- 
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ditional dollars for financial aid to black 
and Latino students would go to the Fi- 
nancial Aid Committee; a demand for a 
program of education for faculty and staff 
on issues of “racism, classism, sexism, he- 
terosexism, anti-Semitism and discrimina- 
tion against the disabled” would be taken 
up by the deans of the college and con- 
servatory and the Affirmative Action Of- 
fice; and so on. 

Their meeting with the GFC seemed to 
be the first serious exposure most of the 
student negotiators had had to the com- 
plexities of Oberlin’s governance system, 
and they expressed restless resentment at 
being whipsawed by the GFC, whose re- 
sponses thus far were, they said, “insult- 
ing” and “totally unacceptable.” At this 
point, Starr took up the demand for better 
building access for disabled students and 
committed the College to providing ramp 
access to Peters Hall. Startled, Mike Sor- 
rell, the leader of the student negotiators 
and the only one among them whose bar- 
gaining style included a sense of humor, 
leaned back, smiled, and said, “Have we 
got one?” They had—one demand had 
been squarely met. 

Much time was spent debating the ade- 
quacy of College efforts to recruit more 
minority faculty members. The students 
could not believe that these efforts were 
anywhere strenuous enough. When Dean 
Alfred MacKay gave them a list of 35 mi- 
nority faculty members on appointment 
for varying terms in the College of Arts 
and Sciences over the past four years, 
they pounced on it eagerly as evidence of 
insufficiency. Their demand, modeled af- 
ter an arrangement recently installed at 
Duke University, called for every depart- 
ment of the college and conservatory to 
hire at least two racial minority members 
in tenure-track positions by 1993, or suf- 
fer a hiring freeze thereafter. Meanwhile 
the College should hire many more mi- 
nority program directors, counselors, co- 
ordinators, and student interns than are 
currently employed, they said. 

The marathon meeting ended on a note 
of mutual exasperation, and an agree- 
ment to meet again. On May 6 Starr once 
more led the two groups through the 
rhythm of demands and responses. The 
student negotiators once again pro- 
nounced several of the GFC positions “ab- 
solutely and totally unacceptable to us,” 
but were somewhat mollified by assur- 
ances of steady minority hiring through 
the Nord Faculty Fellowship program, 
and more aggressive recruitment and fi- 
nancial-aid support for minority students. 
A third meeting was scheduled for May 13 
to thrash out remaining differences. 

But May 13 brought the College to the 


brink of final exams, and in line with the 
earnest academic priorities of the 1980s, 
the student negotiators requested a can- 
cellation of the third meeting. Starr met 
with some of the students twice more be- 
fore commencement, and was able to re- 
port to the GFC that every issue except a 
demand for a Latino coordinator had 
been reasonably resolved. The presi- 
dent’s diplomatic tact and agility, far sur- 
passing the negotiating skills of predeces- 
sors Carr, Fuller, and Danenberg, can be 
credited for this outcome. 


Who Was the Culprit? 

Meanwhile the campuswide concern trig- 
gered by the incidents of late April contin- 
ued to build. One faculty member com- 
mented that the situation had pressed the 
minority button in every head. As a com- 
munity consciousness-raising experience 
it was a great success. Students remained 
notably incurious about the origins of it 
all—that banner and those graffiti that 
brought Oberlin’s rainbow coalition §to- 
gether in the first place: Who had put the 
zipper in the rainbow? The Oberlin Re- 
view decided to ignore this question. A 
black-studies major explained in my class- 
room discussion of the situation that it 
really didn’t matter who the culprits were 
since the issues raised were authentic and 
independent of the original motive and 
cause. (I was somehow reminded by this 
argument of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
and the dirty tricks of the Watergate 
years.* ) 

As the crisis simmered down, specula- 
tion settled on three possible sorts of cul- 
prits: campus white racists, campus black 
racists, and outside intruders. The theory 
that an itinerant bigot representing the 
Aryan Nation may have come in to do the 
job receded early on. The theory of black 
racist responsibility, reinforced in some 
minds by the peculiar language of the 
banner and graffiti and the circumstances 
of their discovery, was challenged in other 
minds by denial that black racism could 
exist: racism was by definition a white 
problem in this country and on this cam- 
pus. 

Buckshot charges of white racism 
sprayed in all directions, along with 
spasms of white guilt. Faculty attitudes to- 
ward black studies, white attitudes toward 


*In 1964 Congress approved an escalation of the 


Vietnam War on the basis of misinformation 
about a supposed North Vietnamese attack on 
American warships in the Gulf of Tonkin. The 
most famous dirty tricks of the Watergate years 
were those that sabotaged the presidential candi- 
dacy of Democrat Edmund Muskie by attributing 
to him insults to several ethnic minorities. 
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black separatism, black attitudes toward 
white professors, race relations in the 
financial-aid office, Asian American 
feelings about quotas, heterosexuals’ 
thoughts about homosexuality, responsi- 
bility for the Holocaust and Japanese 
American internment, conservatory ef- 
forts to attract Latinos, all fell under close 
scrutiny. Most people came away from 
their efforts at dialogue persuaded that 
the crisis had been educational and thera- 
peutic, but also convinced that racial arro- 
gance and minority hurt will remain in- 
tractable problems on this campus and 
elsewhere well into the future. 


Comparing the 1980s and the 1960s 
Among veteran faculty members and ad- 
ministrators, comparisons between the 
student negotiators of 1988 and the stu- 
dent radicals of the 1960s were inevitable. 
My own opinion is that the ’60s radicals 
were a much tougher and more deter- 
mined batch. One reason was the staying 
power that the Vietnam War, the longest 
in American history, provided them; they 
were heirs to many consecutive years of 
tactical and ideological experience. In 
contrast, the students of 1988 had to rein- 
vent the wheel. 

Another difference is the decisive 
change of mood among the young over 
the past 15 or 20 years. Sensibilities are 
much softer, gentler, and more vulnerable 
today. The difference can be detected in 
the new vocabulary of the ’80s, where 
words like insensitivity, insult, conde- 
scending, responsiveness, compassionate, 
caring, comfortable, supportive, and non- 
judgmental have overtaken the more 
hard-edged code words of the ’60s, elitist, 
system, oppression, hegemony, and coop- 
tation. “Ah, for the armadillos of the 
1960s,” one graying professor has wryly 
mused. 

Beyond nuances of mood and style, one 
can speculate about the direction we are 
moving in, as a campus and as a nation. 
For all its yearning to be politically correct 
and out in front, Oberlin is hardly in the 
vanguard in this movement. Rather we 
are riding shotgun in the broad drive to 
level all barriers of arbitrary distinction 
among persons. The University of Michi- 
gan Board of Regents, for example, last 
March defined “any behavior, verbal or 
physical, that stigmatizes or victimizes an 
individual on the basis of race, ethnicity, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, creed, 
national origin, ancestry, age, marital sta- 
tus, handicap or Vietnam era veteran sta- 
tus” as subject to university discipline. 
Other institutions will be hard put to top 


that. 
The rising urgency in the need to end 
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every form of discrimination impeding 
the fulfillment of social equality—what 
cultural analyst Peter Clecak calls “Ameri- 
ca’s quest for the ideal self’ —is not going 
to go away. Nor is the radical deteriora- 
tion of the country’s traditional political 
system for advancing equality—elected 
party politicians passing laws to redress 
grievances among groups making up the 
current majority—likely to be soon re- 
versed. In this situation, we seem to be 
rolling rapidly into an environment of ad- 
ministered equality—an equality of results 
displacing the older dream of equality of 
opportunity. Moreover, the new equality 
of protected personhood is mainly gov- 
erned by unelected politicians: judges, ad- 
ministrators, affirmative action officers, 
regulatory boards, and grievance com- 
mittees, sustained in their work by peri- 
odic gestures of mass approval, manufac- 
tured or real. 

People need to be told how to behave 
toward one another, when to repress the 
illicit impulse. The Emily Post era of right 
behavior, based on hierarchy, status, and 
deference, has long since disappeared un- 
lamented, demolished by the ’60s. People 
groped through the 1970s in search of 
new rules, relying along the way on feel- 
ings, intuition, and random posturings 
about love and respect. By the 1990s we 
will have a new system in place to govern 
our behavior. We are patching it together 
now. LJ 


RECENT RACISM continued 

students organized several demonstra- 
tions protesting racism. The day after the 
General Faculty meeting over 500. stu- 
dents left lunch early to attend a noon- 
time rally in Wilder Bowl. As the week 
came to a close, about 1300 students, fac- 
ulty members, and staff members joined 
in a march around campus and through 
Tappan Square—the largest protest action 
at Oberlin in recent years. 

Junior Crystal Miller, a black student 
who spoke at the rally, told demonstrators 
that individual students as well as the Col- 
lege bear responsibility for changing rac- 
ist attitudes. 

“We have to start with a personal com- 
mitment,” she said. “This all deals with ev- 
eryone, and everyone should not look to 
the administration to lead this fight.” 

Still, a major issue that emerged from 
the week’s protests was the need for insti- 
tutional change at Oberlin. During the 
week an ad hoc committee of students 
brought to the General Faculty Council 
(GFC) a list of demands that included hir- 
ing more minority faculty members, rais- 
ing admissions goals for Latino students, 


Marchers cross Tappan Square on the way to 
Finney Chapel, where a crowd of over 1000 
took part in a forum on racism. 
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and ensuring financial aid for minority 
students who need it. GFC agreed to some 
of the demands, including one for making 
Peters Hall wheelchair accessible and one 
that the conservatory hire a coordinator 
for minority recruitment and advising. 
Other demands were passed on to various 
GFC and College committees for action. 

Also during the week students called for 
the creation of an ethnic-studies program, 
saying Oberlin fails to address minority is- 
sues within its current curriculum. 

“Our histories are not taught here,” said 
senior Mike Ishii, cochair of Asian Ameri- 
can Alliance. “I dropped my history major 
because I was tired of studying white 
folks.” 

Others said not enough respect is given 
by the faculty to ethnic programs that do 
exist. 

“When students are advised by their ad- 
visors not to take black-studies classes be- 
cause they are ‘not challenging enough, 
that’s racism,” said senior Mike Sorrell, a 
black student. 

And Tommy Woon, assistant dean of 
student support services and director of 
Asian American affairs, called for an end 
to the “bashing” of Asian students who ex- 
cel in the sciences. Both Asians and non- 
Asians see such students as curve break- 
ers on exams, he said. “I think that’s a real 
dangerous kind of bashing because it dis- 
courages [members of] the Asian commu- 
nity from being successful and from being 
proud of [their] successes.” 

Some mechanism for representing 
Asian and Latino concerns must be cre- 
ated within the administration, Woon said 
at the end of May. No one is officially des- 
ignated as Latino coordinator or as black 
coordinator, he said. But by mid-June a 
search was under way for an additional 
counselor to supplement Woon, accord- 
ing to Dean of Student Support Services 
Patrick Penn. In addition, his office re- 
cently did hire a black-students counselor 
and a Latino-students counselor, Penn 
says. 

Woon said in May that he wished he 
could do more to represent minorities’ ac- 
ademic concerns to the faculty. “I think 
some faculty [members] are very [con- 
cerned] that we not tell them what to do.” 
Woon said the faculty needs to address 
curricular concerns, citing expansion of 
the East Asian Studies Program to include 
cultures other than Japanese and Chi- 
nese, creation of an Asian American stud- 
ies program, and greater responsiveness 
by the Theater and Dance Program to 
Asian cultural expression. 

But Alfred MacKay, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, said in June that 
Oberlin offers as varied a curriculum as it 
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can given its resources. He used as an ex- 
ample the Art Department, which has a 
professor of Asian art but not of African 
art. 

“At a large university you'd expect to 
have somebody in African art,” he said. “I 
think the question is the size of our opera- 
tion. If you’ve got a very large depart- 
ment, then you can offer specialties, and 
none of our departments is very large by 
university standards.” 

Problems with minority representation 
in the curriculum have rarely surfaced 
during outside reviews of the College's 
various departments, MacKay said. Such 
reviews take place for each department 
every seven years when the College in- 
vites an independent panel of outside 
scholars to evaluate the department, bas- 
ing their evaluations in part on interviews 
with students and faculty members. In ad- 
dition, he said, departments requesting 
funding or new faculty before the Educa- 
tional Plans and Policies Committee each 
year have not asked for many new staff 
members specializing in ethnic studies. 

“We are going to pay careful attention 
to these issues that have been raised,” 
MacKay said, referring to student charges 
that the curriculum is skewed away from 
minority cultures. Still, he said, “I don’t ac- 
cept those charges as true just because 
they are made.” 


Oberlin Not Immune 

Liberal attitudes among white students at 
Oberlin often amount to “white guilt,” ac- 
cording to Tim Lewis, vice chair of the stu- 
dent Executive Council and a member of 
Abusua. 

“Everyone's willing to come out of the 
closet about being a racist, but very few 
people are willing to put any effort for- 
ward to change their ways,” he said in 
May. “People almost turn some of their 
classes into confessionals about how aw- 
ful they are, but you don’t see them really 
working to change. 

“We've grown up, and we each hold our 
own prejudices,” he said. “I think that it’s 
hard if not impossible to unlearn those 
prejudices. We can work very hard not to 
express them, but they’re probably still 
there.” 

This year has shown that Oberlin is not 
immune to the national epidemic of cam- 
pus racism, Assistant Dean of Residential 
Life and Services Richard Ford said at the 
end of the spring semester. 

“Oberlin is just a little more aware than 
the rest of the country on some issues of 
racism and sexism,” he said, “but it’s all 
happening here as well.” 

While professors at Oberlin are gener- 
ally not blatantly racist, he said, subtler 


forms of racism often take place in the 
classroom. 

“I think there’s an assumption on some 
faculty members’ parts that blacks are 
here for affirmative action reasons— that 
they're not quite as capable academically. 
... | think that’s in many ways blaming 
the victim,” Ford said. 

Ford, who chairs the College’s Affirma- 
tive Action Committee and is a member 
of its Standing Committee on Pluralism 
and Equality, said the College could be do- 
ing more to hire minority faculty mem- 
bers. While the College admissions staff 
conducts a vigorous national effort to re- 
cruit minority students, he said, such a 
process does not exist for faculty hiring. 
The College’s affirmative action officer 
cannot adequately conduct searches for 
minority candidates because her position 
is not full time, Ford said. 

Finding minorities for specialized fac- 
ulty positions is difficult, says Sue Prindle, 
associate director of personnel and the 
College’s affirmative action officer, in part 
because the number of blacks and Latinos 
graduating with Ph.D.s is decreasing and 
because many who do earn Ph.D.s 
choose not to enter higher-education 
teaching. However, Prindle says, four mi- 
norities have been appointed to tenure- 
track positions on the Oberlin faculty 
since October 1987, including Ming Sun 
Li, assistant professor of mathematics; 
Clovis White, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy and Nord Faculty Fellow; Gloria 
Watkins, associate professor of English 
and women’s studies and Nord Faculty 
Fellow; and Adrienne Jones, assistant pro- 
fessor of black studies and women’s stud- 
ies, who has taught at Oberlin since 1984. 
(The Nord Faculty Fellowship program 
uses the income from a million-dollar en- 
dowment to attract minority, women, 
and other difficult-to-recruit faculty to 
Oberlin.) 

The events of this spring came as a 
shock to many. But out of the events, 
some found hope in the idea that the inci- 
dents may have helped enlighten the 
Oberlin community. Said junior Carla 
Poindexter, “I’m glad we're all finally 
awake. Good morning, and let’s hope it 
stays that way.” (1 
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Adam Moss Plus Four: 
The Advent of Seven Days 


by Emily Nunn 


The old saying about rolling stones and 
moss must be true; Adam Moss '79 stuck 
with Rolling Stone magazine for only a 
couple of years before Esquire magazine 
picked him up. In less than seven years 
there, he climbed to the number-two edi- 
torial position. 

Now, however, Moss is rolling along. 
And up. He said goodbye to Esquire this 
year to take command of a new newspa- 
per called Seven Days: A Week in the Life 
of New York. Some might call this an am- 
bitious move for Moss since he has had 
little experience in newspapers and none 
as an editor-in-chief—and is only 31 years 
old. But Moss sees himself ruled more by 
“irrational idealism” than ambition. 

“There are a lot of reasons why you 
should never try something like this,” he 
says, noting the economic reality of the 
“millions” of magazines started up each 
year that inevitably fail. “Oberlin taught 
me to be contemptuous of cynicism, to 
refuse to accept those realities.” 

So, with this healthy disregard of reality 
and a few other Oberlin-instilled values, 
Moss set out to create a paper “that would 
make people think, amuse them, and ap- 
peal to their better sides,” he says. Seven 
Days, he adds, presents a “very uncynical, 
but unnaive picture of New York City.” 

It would be naive to say that he relies on 
pure idealism. Moss is “by all accounts 
one of the most talented young editors in 
New York,” writes Stuart Emmrich of 
Manhattan, Inc., and his “track record so 
far suggests that [he] just may be able to 
pull this off.” 

Surrounded by like minds, Moss has an 
even greater chance of success: Oberlin 
alumni (a total of five, including Moss) 
make up one-fifth of the Seven Days staff, 
and all of them, he says, have been impor- 
tant in building Seven Days to its present 
stature. Their hiring—except in the case 
of senior editor Peggy Orenstein °83, 
whom Moss personally hired—was 
“purely coincidental,” he says. 

As with Moss, a combination of talent 
and idealism is the operative factor with 
the four. It is a combination, according to 
Seven Days production manager Jim Ro- 
manoff ’84, characteristic of the sort of 
person the paper typically hires. 

“It’s very exciting to work with people 
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Seven Days staff (left to right): Jim Romanoff, 
Adam Moss, Peggy Orenstein, Kim France, 
and Michael Laird. 


interested in working on a start-up, who 
don't mind taking chances and will try 
anything,” Romanoff says. Seven Days 
staff left jobs with established publications 
including Vanity Fair, Harper’s, Rolling 
Stone, and Esquire for the opportunity to 
create something new. “We've all had to 
work the most miserable hours seven 
days weeks,” Romanoff adds, “but it’s 
worth it—we’ve made [Seven Days] work. 
People here are very proud of that.” 


They can be proud because Seven Days 
is a true collective effort. Moss has taken 
the talents of diverse people, put them to- 
gether, and made them work, says Ro- 
manoff, who earlier had been employed 
at a magazine where the staff’s diversity 
caused conflict and disharmony. At Seven 
Days, “we appreciate one another for our 
differences,” he says. “There is an inter- 
connectedness here.” 


Romanoff credits Moss with nurturing 
the Oberlin-like atmosphere at Seven 
Days. (“We're very professional, and we 
work intensely, but at the same time we’re 
very casual and open.”) Talented at recog- 
nizing and cultivating talent in others, 
Moss “encourages people and lets them 
grow, says Romanoff. “Some editors say 
‘do it this way or else.’ Adam, on the other 


hand, is always willing to listen to new 
ideas. Anyone can go into his office to 
talk.” 


Besides Romanoff and Orenstein, the 
Seven Days staff includes Oberlin alumni 
Kim France ’87, an editorial assistant, and 
Michael Laird ’85, a photo researcher; all 
four worked on the premier issue. (In ad- 
dition, the paper has serialized Leap Year, 
by Oberlin Assistant Professor of Creative 
Writing Peter Cameron.) 


Moss has been with the newspaper 
since its earliest stage. When Village Voice 
owner Leonard Stern and publisher David 
Schneiderman (the powers behind Seven 
Days) began discussing plans for a weekly 
service-and-listings newspaper, Moss was 
there as creative architect. With a little 
give-and-take he persuaded them to com- 
bine the service features with his idea for 
a more literate publication, one with the 
“quick pace of a newspaper, but the pro- 
duction qualities and writing of a maga- 
zine,” he says. Moss has characterized the 
weekly as a cross between the The New 
Yorker and USA Today. 


While Seven Days has done well, even 
made a splash, since its premier issue 
March 24 (it now has a circulation of 
70,000), Moss, not yet satisfied, keeps 
pushing toward his original vision: 
“[Seven Days] still needs to be more 
thoughtful,” he says. “And I’m still looking 
for that one killer, shocking story.” (1 
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What Music Means 


Musicologists have always asked “who?” “what?” “when?” and “where?” 
Now more of them are asking “why?” and “so what?” as well. 


by S. E. Plank 


What does the evangelical hymn “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” mean? Sung by 
behatted and begloved Victorian ladies at 
a Wednesday afternoon Missionary Soci- 
ety tea it means one thing. Played in the 
anti-Catholic ceremonies of the Order of 
Loyal Orangemen in Northern Ireland it 
means quite something else, yet not a sin- 
gle note has been changed. This example, 
borrowed from Frank LI. Harrison’s com- 
pelling essay “Music and Cult” (1972), 
illustrates that the study of music as an au- 
tonomous object—apart from its con- 
text—cannot fully account for music’s 
meaning. 

One of several recent changes in the 

field of musicology (the study of music as 
a liberal art) is a new emphasis on study- 
ing music in context—as an expression of 
human qualities made explicit in the 
work’s surroundings. 
The Varying Importance of Context 
Several critics have argued persuasively 
that the meaning of an artwork is deter- 
mined by its context. The degree of im- 
portance of context, however, may vary 
from work to work and, especially, be- 
tween works created at different points in 
history. 

Illustrating such variance in music, mu- 
sicologist Carl Dahlhaus proposes a 
framework similar to the one science his- 
torian Thomas Kuhn proposes in his well- 
known theory of paradigm shifts in sci- 
ence. While Kuhn (in 7he Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions) describes periods of 
normal science shattered by scientific rev- 
olutions that allow new models and ex- 
pectations to emerge, Dahlhaus (in The 
Foundations of Music History) treats mu- 


S. E. Plank is chairman of the Department 
of Musicology at Oberlin College and the 
author of several contextual studies of 
17th-century music. This article is adapted 
from “Music as a Liberal Art: Problems, 
Paradigms, and Possibilities,” a lecture he 
presented at Davidson College in 
May 1986. 


sic similarly, identifying five divisions, or 
paradigms: 

1. Sixteenth- and 17th-century music 
operates under a paradigm of social func- 
tion: music is conceived and perceived as 
an integral part of an extramusical event. 
(Although Dahlhaus doesn’t mention it, 
pre-16th-century music falls into this aes- 
thetic division as well.) 

2. Seventeenth- and 18th-century music 
embraces the Doctrine of the Affections 
as its paradigm: music is written to ex- 
press emotional abstractions—affec- 
tions—often by the use of stereotyped fig- 
ures. The affection of a work does not 
purport to externalize the composer's 
emotional state; it represents rather an 
objectification of one of many emotional 
states known in human experience. 

3. Eighteenth- and 19th-century music 
operates under a paradigm of the com- 
poser’s expression. The music is autobio- 
graphical and narrative though not neces- 
sarily in a programmatic sense. 

4. Nineteenth- and 20th-century music 
before World War II operates under a par- 
adigm of formalism or structuralism. Em- 
phasis is on the work itself, defined in its 
own terms, rather than in terms of the 
composer behind the work. 

5. Twentieth-century music composed 
since World War II reflects a paradigm of 
compositional technique. “[T]here has 
been a tendency to listen to music with 
less interest in the works themselves than 
in the trends they represent,” writes 
Dahlhaus. “In extreme cases works col- 
lapse to mere sources of information on 
the latest developments in the composi- 
tional techniques they employ.” 

The lesson here is that music is not mu- 
sic is not music. To approach the full his- 
torical spectrum as though the only thing 
that changed with time was composi- 
tional style or musical vocabulary is to 
miss essential and vital distinctions. 

For pre-17th-century music, the consid- 
eration of context takes us perhaps to the 
very essence of the work. For a 20th-cen- 
tury work written under a paradigm of 


structuralism, however, the question of 
context is less critical. All works have con- 
texts, but the degree to which extramusi- 
cal associations are necessary to under- 
stand the essence of the work depends 
upon which paradigm is operative. 

Placing a work in a period paradigm 
can illumine the work as an object fixed in 
the time in which it was generated, and 
for the historian this might be the highest 
priority. However, a musical work does 
not have the fixity of, for example, a polit- 
ical event: because it relies on realization 
(in actual sound or in the mind's ear), the 
musical artifact is in a sense always new, 
and thus subject to varying paradigms. 
(That is one reason “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” can have more than one mean- 
ing.) 

Our own society views music largely as 
a performance commodity: yet another 
paradigm. We may readily admit that Gre- 
gorian chant, for example, is historically 
so tied to its function as to be inseparable 
from it. We may readily admit that the ex- 
ternal, aesthetic qualities of chant “per- 
formed” are historically peripheral to the 
interior contemplation they afford. Yet it 
is chiefly as aesthetic objects that we 
know this music, that we study this music, 
that we buy this music. 

As paradigms compete—as they do in 
the study of Gregorian chant—the impor- 
tance of context varies accordingly. The 
music scholar, then, must clearly ac- 
knowledge under which paradigm he or 
she is working, seek to embrace the rich- 
ness of several, and develop methodology 
appropriate to each. A single, monolithic 
approach offers at best an unnecessarily 
narrow view of what a work might mean. 


Integrating Music and Context 

The justification for the music scholar con- 
sidering things extramusical lies in the 
function of that material: it must actively 
illumine the music; it cannot be a second 
set of inert data. “Here's the music... NOW 
here's the political history . . . now here 
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are the visual arts.” Humpty Dumpty 
must be put back together again. 

One of the finest examples of such an 
integrative approach is a 1984 study of 
Debussy by my longtime friend and 
former Oberlin colleague, James Hepo- 
koski. Hepokoski’s article “Formulaic 
Openings in Debussy” considers certain 
gestural patterns of phrasing, melody, tex- 
ture, and harmony found recurrently in 
the beginnings of works by Debussy. 

The study begins with a technical de- 
scription of the gestures as formulaic 
openings. Hepokoski is here both histo- 
rian and analyst, for each described ges- 
ture is viewed with its technical anteced- 
ents. 

The next stage of the study moves from 
what to why, from text to context. Why 
does Debussy use formulaic openings? In 
these gestures, Hepokoski perceives the 
composer renouncing rational musical 
syntax and becoming “‘more open 
to... mysterious [irrational] interpreta- 
tions.” In order to clarify the meaning of 
the mystery, Hepokoski considers the Pre- 
Raphaelite, Symbolist worlds in which De- 
bussy moved. 

Both Pre-Raphaelite and Symbolist aes- 
thetics urge, for example, the creation of 
“truer” worlds than that of material real- 
ity—truer, that is, than that of the realm of 
the rational. Debussy then may be seen to 
renounce rational syntax (the world of 
material reality) in order to establish a 
new, musical world in his composition. 
And this new world is a sacred one, for 
Pre-Raphaelites would view art as a reli- 
gion; Symbolists would propose that the 
public concert is liturgy with the conduc- 
tor presiding as celebrant. 

Debussy’s mystery then is cosmo- 
gonic—it founds a world. The openings 
are ritual gestures—liturgical acts—that 
link the secular world of material reality 
and the sacred world of art. This is a sub- 
stantially richer view of Debussy’s open- 
ings than musical procedures alone could 
support—though it begins with those pro- 
cedures—and it is substantially richer 
than earlier generations of scholars might 
have risked. 

Hepokoski’s conclusion to this impres- 
sive marriage of fact and value bears 
quoting: “... formulaic analysis of the 
kind proposed here intends not to stress 
the objective what of analysis—identifica- 
tion and taxonomy—but rather hopes to 
invite questions of how and why. How 
and why do these works operate within a 
complex matrix of listener expectation, 
and how do the inner processes of the mu- 
sic and the listener give meaning to the 
work at hand—both purely “musical” 
(structural) meaning and poetic sub- 
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stance? Bringing to analysis more active 
(and riskier) models of inner and historical 
process and relation seems a desirable di- 
rection for future research.” 

Such a future is rich in possibilities for a 
growing discipline. Work like that of He- 
pokoski and many others who now share 
this approach not only brings us new in- 
sights into music that can be held in coun- 
terpoint with more traditional views, but 
also brings musicology closer to its full po- 
tential as a truly humanistic, liberal art. 
And for the study of music, this is an excit- 
ing end. [1] 


S.E. Plank and the sheet music for a Grego- 
rian chant written in both ancient and more 
recent notation 
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Athletic Hall of Fame: 
Heisman, Six Others Inducted 


The third class of the Oberlin College Athletic 
Hall of Fame was inducted May 27 during 
Commencement Weekend at Oberlin. The 
1988 class includes seven alumni and one 
former coach: John W. Heisman, Oberlin’s first 
football coach; Edwin H. (Deke) Fall '17; James 


John W. Heisman 


William W. Dipman 
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D. Barnes, Jr. 30; Alfred E. Woodward ‘35; Wil- 
liam W. Dipman '43; Harry Hunsicker '53; Alan 
Spiegelberg '63; and Harry Bonner '76. Three 
of the awards—to Heisman, Fall, and Barnes— 
were awarded posthumously. 

Heisman coached the Oberlin football team 
in 1892 and 1894, the second and fourth sea- 
sons that football was a varsity sport at the Col- 
lege. He was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he had starred as an end 
in football. The game was popular in the East 
then but was just beginning to take root in the 
Midwest. Hiring Heisman enabled Oberlin to 
forge one of the leading teams in the Midwest. 
In fact, in 1892 the O Men, as they were called 
in those days, were undefeated, winning their 
major victory at Ann Arbor. To this day, the 
University of Michigan claims it won the game, 
but all agree that both sides played the game 
as it should have been played (without any 
slugging). 

Heisman later earned fame for helping de- 
velop football into the game it is today—with 
shifts, centering, and forward passes. His con- 
tribution to Oberlin, however, proved that a 
good coach was an important part of the 
game. 

“Deke” Fall, who died in 1969, still holds the 
Oberlin record for the mile run, which he set in 
1917 with a time of 4:15.8, on a cinder track. 
At the time of his graduation he was consid- 
ered probably the greatest runner the state of 
Ohio had ever produced. His best time in the 
two-mile run was 9:41.6, and he ran the half 
mile in 1:58.4 against Ohio State in 1915. He 
also was captain of the cross-country team. 

Barnes, who died in 1935, starred in football, 
basketball, and track and was captain of the 
1930 track team. He ran the 100-yard dash in 
9.8, the 220 in 21.0, and as a sophomore ran 
the third lap in the mile relay with George Har- 
rar '28, Charles Miller ’28, and John Wilder ’28 
to set an Oberlin record of 3:20.0, a time that 
still stands; Barnes's time was 48.7. He also ran 
the low hurdles and the broad jump. The 
Oberlin News-Tribune described him as a 
“phenomenal athlete, clean sportsman, in- 
stinctive gentleman; an honor to his commu- 
nity and profession.” Both Jim and his brother, 
Samuel '36, who was elected to the Hall of 
Fame in 1986, were born in Oberlin. 

Woodward was named as a guard on the All- 
Oberlin football team that C.W. Savage, 
Oberlin’s first director of athletics, selected in 
1935 when he retired. Woodward majored in 
economics and received a law degree from 
Northwestern in 1938. He has been an attor- 
ney, a circuit judge, and an appellate judge in 
Illinois and was a communications officer in 
the Navy in the Gilbert and Marianas Islands 
during World War II. His son, Bob, won the Pu- 
litzer prize for All the President's Men. 

Dipman was captain of the baseball and foot- 
ball teams and won three letters in basketball. 
His senior year was interrupted, however, by 


3 1/2 years in the Army as an infantry captain 
in Iceland and Europe. He returned to campus 
in March 1946 and received his degree in Feb- 
ruary 1947. In the autumn of 1946 he showed 
that he had lost none of his triple-threat ability 
with the pigskin. Against Carnegie Tech (in the 
mud at Forbes Field), he gained 76 yards in 13 
rushes and completed four of six passes for 87 
yards. The next week, he completed four of 
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five passes against Ohio Wesleyan for 100 
yards. 

In three years as a varsity swimmer, Hun- 
sicker was undefeated in 26 dual meets and 
helped Coach Ralph Bibler’s teams win three 
of four straight Ohio Conference titles. He was 
conference champ three times in his specialty, 
the 200-yard breast stroke. He also set records 
in the Central Collegiate Championships and 
participated in winning relay teams. 

Spiegelberg was cocaptain and running 
back of the 1962 football team. By the end of 
his career he had established 14 offensive re- 
cords and had kicked nine field goals. He ran 
from either the halfback or fullback position, 
and his records of 32 career touchdowns and 
12 in one season still stand. Retired coach Bill 
Grice calls him the “best running back I ever 
coached. He was a slashing runner with great 
desire, and he also had a great attitude.” 

Bonner was captain of the track team and 
cocaptain in football. He was also president of 
the Class of 1976. An excellent running back, 
he switched to quarterback in 1975-76, when 
there were only 16 men out for football, and 
did an excellent job. He was named to the East 
Squad in the fourth annual All-Ohio Shrine 
Bowl. 

—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


Spring Highlights: 
25 Named All-NCAC 


The Yeomen baseball team downed Kenyon 
College 11-1 May 8 in the last scheduled game 
of the 1987-88 Oberlin College athletic season. 
The seven spring teams fared well this season, 
compiling an aggregate win-loss record of 82- 
82 overall and 24-35 against North Coast Ath- 
letic Conference (NCAC) competition. Two 
teams placed third in the conference, four 
teams finished fourth, and one fifth. 

Rookie baseball head coach Jeff White, for- 
merly assistant coach for four years, sustained 
the steady improvement of the Oberlin base- 
ball team; the Yeomen tied the school record 
for most wins in a single season with a final 
overall record of 15-17 (the 1986 squad had a 
15-19 record). In NCAC play, the Yeomen fin- 
ished in a fourth-place tie with Case Western 
Reserve at 8-12, their best conference finish 
ever. 

Success was not immediate for the Yeomen. 
The bats were cold in the early stages of the 
season, and the team dropped 10 of its first 15 
games. The Yeomen bounced back, however, 
to take 10 of their last 12 games, which in- 
cluded a season-ending five-game winning 
streak. Having compiled a dismal 46-184 re- 
cord during the period 1974 to 1985, the 
Oberlin baseball program has produced an en- 
couraging 43-53 record the past three seasons. 
In three of the past four years, the Yeomen 
have had double-figure win totals, a feat 
achieved only eight times in the previous 100 


years. 
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Instrumental to the Oberlin offensive attack, 
senior second baseman and team cocaptain 
John D’Egidio (Youngstown, Ohio) completed 
his stellar career with AII-NCAC honorable 
mention for the fourth year in a row and his 
best overall season. He led the team in runs 
scored (33, a new school record), triples (2), 
and bases on balls (14), and hit an impressive 
.340 average, as well as four homeruns. 

D'Egidio holds three single-season records 
and six career records. In addition to the runs- 
scored record, other single-season school re- 
cords he holds include most bases on balls (23 
in 1987) and most triples by a freshman (5 in 
1985). His career records include: most hits 
(115), most doubles (25), most triples (8), most 
homeruns (12-tied), most runs (99), and most 
total bases (196). In addition, D’Egidio finished 
his career with a .310 batting average in 371 
at-bats. 

Senior cocaptain and first baseman Bill 
Kovach (Amherst, Ohio) completed his fine 
three-year career with All-NCAC honorable 
mention for the second year in a row. Batting 
.375 and leading the team with 14 stolen bases, 
Kovach had the best year of his career. Two 
other seniors, leftfielder Dan Stiel (Scarsdale, 
N.Y.) and catcher John O’Neill (Blue Anchor, 
N.J.) also had career-high years. Stiel, an hon- 
orable mention all-conference pick, hit .350 on 
a team-high 26 singles while O’Neill moved 
from the pitcher’s mound to behind the plate 
to hit .268 with four homers and collect sec- 
ond-team AII-NCAC laurels. O'Neill, who 
played catcher in all but one inning of 
Oberlin’s 32 games, was voted the team’s most 
valuable player. 

Junior designated hitter Chris Donaldson 
(Oberlin), in his first season of Oberlin baseball, 
led the team in seven offensive categories: at- 
bats (103), hits (39), runs batted in (33), doubles 
(9), homeruns (6), total bases (70), and batting 
average (.379). His total hits, RBIs, doubles, 
and total bases all are new single-season 
school records. 

Fireballing sophomore righthander Chip Wi- 
niarski (South Amherst, Ohio), Oberlin’s only 
first-team AII-NCAC choice, proved to be the 
squad’s best all-around pitcher. Winiarski led 
the team in every key pitching category: inn- 
ings (55), wins (5), complete games (6), strike- 
outs (52), and earned-run average (1.47). An- 
other Oberlin hurler who took all-conference 
accolades was freshman lefty Tom Mancini 
(Youngstown, Ohio), who shook off a poor start 
and finished at 3-3 with a 6.34 ERA and 18 
strikeouts in 38 1/3 innings. 

It was a tough year for coach Jim Donovan's 
men’s lacrosse team. On defense the Yeo- 
men had lost their entire starting unit to 1987’s 
graduation, with virtually no one in line to fill 
the void. On offense, the team had five double- 
figure scorers back as well as a goalie who had 
studied off campus during the 1987 season. 

The team did manage to match its 1987 win 
output this spring with a 5-8 overall record. 
Unfortunately, the Yeomen did not win an 
NCAC game, for the second consecutive year, 
and wound up in fifth place at 0-4. Oberlin’s 


Senior midfielder and cocaptain Mike Morse, who 
ended the season with 32 points, keeps his eye on 
the goal as he heads downfield during a home la- 


crosse match against Denison University. 


last conference win was April 30, 1986, against 
the College of Wooster. 

While the Yeomen opened the season with 
an encouraging 12-6 win over the Marietta 
club team, they lost their next six games by an 
average score of 15-6. A two-game win 
streak—17-6 over Wittenberg and 13-9 over 
the Case Western Reserve club—helped raise 
the young team’s spirits before a pair of well- 
played losses to Lake Forest (8-7) and Wooster 
(11-7). Oberlin concluded its 1988 schedule 
with a second season victory—against Witten- 
berg, 17-7—and a 20-1 drubbing of the Toledo 
club team. 

On the bright side, Donovan’s squad raised 
its season goals-scored total this year by 33, 
and eight players finished with double-figure 
point totals. Sophomore attackman Dave Her- 
man (Lower Merion, Pa.) led the Yeomen all 
season, pacing the club for the second consec- 
utive year in goals, assists, points, and shots. 
Named to the NCAC second team for his 1988 
season performance, Herman rifled in 29 
goals, passed for 22 assists and 51 points, and 
fired 112 shots on goal this season. In his two- 
year career, he has 55 goals and 34 assists. 

Senior midfielder and team cocaptain Mike 
Morse (Rockville Center, N.Y.), who finished 
with 32 points (21 goals, 11 assists) and con- 
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Sophomore GeMar Neloms puts defensive pressure on the Wooster goalie after an attempted goal by the 
Yeowomen lacrosse team. Oberlin was narrowly defeated by the Wooster team 6-7. 


cluded his career with 73 goals and 27 assists, 
provided the team’s leadership. 


Through six seasons at Oberlin, coach 
Donovan's record stands at 30-42-0. 


The women’s lacrosse team entered the 
1988 campaign having won no more than 
three games in a season for the past seven 
years. By the end of the season, though, the 
elusive three-win barrier had been broken; the 
Yeowomen turned in an encouraging 5-9 over- 
all record. The five wins made the second 
highest total by any women’s lacrosse team in 
the 10 years the sport has been played at 
Oberlin. In addition, their third-place confer- 
ence mark of 3-5 represented the highest finish 
for the Yeowomen in the four-year history of 
the NCAC. Head coach Heather Setzler was 
named NCAC Coach of the Year for her team’s 
achievements. 


A relatively young team with just three sen- 
iors on the roster, the Yeowomen dropped a 
pair of games by only one goal and never lost 
more than two games in a row. Allowing 12 
fewer goals this year than last, an improved 
defense was essential to the squad's success. 
Spearheading this defense was sophomore Ali 
Nicklin (Boone, N.C.), who was anchor all sea- 
son. For her efforts, she was tabbed for all-con- 
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ference first-team honors as well as Brine In- 
tercollegiate Womens Lacrosse Association 
(AWLCA) All-Region laurels. She scored four 
goals from her defensive position. Veteran de- 
fender and senior cocaptain Diana Strauss 
(Scarsdale, N.Y.), who added experience to the 
Oberlin defensive unit, received all-confer- 
ence honorable mention for the second year in 
a row. 


Perhaps the most remarkable performance 
for Oberlin was that of senior goaltender Mena 
Colucci (Jamestown, N.Y.), who, participating 
in collegiate lacrosse for the first time, re- 
ceived All-NCAC honorable mention; she re- 
corded a .566 saves percentage and stopped 
164 opponent shots on goal. 


The Oberlin offense was led by sophomore 
cocaptain Rebecca Sugerman (Lawrenceville, 
N.J.), sophomore Alison Berman (Louisville, 
Ky.), and impressive freshman Amy Succop 
(Pittsburgh) at the attack positions. Sugerman, 
named to the AIl-NCAC first team for the sec- 
ond consecutive season, finished second on 
the team in goals (20) and points (32) and tied 
Succop for the team high in assists (12). She 
was also selected to the Brine All-Region hon- 
orable mention squad for the second year ina 
row. Berman also was named to the All-LNCAC 


first team as she totalled 24 points on the year, 
third on the team. Succop made an impressive 
debut with team-high totals in goals (28), points 
(40) and shots (82), and all-conference honor- 
able mention. 

Heather Setzler’s career mark at Oberlin is 
14 wins and 51 losses after five seasons. 

The men’s tennis team had another suc- 
cessful season, fashioning an overall dual- 
match ledger of 11-6 and finishing in fourth 
place in the NCAC. It was the second consecu- 
tive 1 ]1-win season for the Yeomen under head 
coach Don Hunsinger. 

Junior captain Tom Fontana (North Haven, 
Conn.), competing at the number-five singles 
position, continued his winning ways this sea- 
son as he led the team in match victories at 16- 
7 overall. At the NCAC championships he ad- 
vanced farther than any other Oberlin player 
by claiming the consolation (third place) title at 
the number-five slot. His conference singles 
mark, 5-3, was the team’s second best, and he 
tied for the lead in doubles wins with 13. 

Freshman number-six player Oliver Gras 
(Oradell, N.J.) gave an added boost to the 
Oberlin effort this spring. He put together an 
impressive 15-6 overall singles record and led 
the team with a 6-2 NCAC ledger. His 11-6 dou- 
bles record was second-highest on the team, 


Greg Hansen played number-one singles and dou- 
bles for the Yeomen this season. Only a sophomore, 
he struggled to a 6-14 singles record, but teamed 
with junior Cornelius Partsch in the last eight 
matches for a 6-2 number-one doubles record. 
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and his 4-3 NCAC doubles mark tied for the 
team high. 

Another key player for Oberlin was junior 
Cornelius Partsch (Hamburg, West Germany), 
the number-two man, who had 13-9 overall re- 
cords in both singles and doubles. At the num- 
ber-four position sophomore Erik Erikson 
(Oberlin) was 11-10 overall while senior Ric- 
cardo DeMarchi (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) turned 
in an 8-9 mark at the number-three position 
and was 10-6 in doubles play. Number-one sin- 
gles player Greg Hansen (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
struggled most of the season enroute to his 
6-14 overall record but was 11-10 in doubles 
play, including a 6-2 record with Partsch at 
number-one doubles late in the season; the 
pair had a team-best 4-2 record against NCAC 
doubles competition. Before moving up to 
number-one doubles with Hansen, Partsch 
went 6-4 at the number-one spot with Gratsch. 
Oberlin’s top doubles tandem most of the sea- 
son was DeMarchi and Fontana, who com- 
piled an overall mark of 8-5 at number three. 

Hunsinger has a 38-37-1 record through six 
seasons at Oberlin. 

The extremely young and inexperienced 
women’s tennis team could not improve its 
1987 dual match win output and ended with a 
2-9 overall record. On the bright side, the 
Yeowomen improved on their 1987 sixth place 
conference finish, tying for fourth place at the 
women’s NCAC tennis championships. 

Sporting an 11-player roster with no seniors 
or juniors, the Yeowomen, based on their 1988 
performance, are a promising team. Oberlin’s 
top player of the season was number-one 
player freshman Kavita Varma (Chickasha, 
Okla.), who topped the team in both singles 
and doubles records with 8-8 marks. Varma 
and another impressive frosh, Lynn Gardner 
(Portola Valley, Calif.), were a potent team at 
the number-one doubles position and at one 
point won four matches in a row on the way to 
a 5-2 NCAC mark. Playing at the number-two 
slot in singles, Gardner was 4-12 overall and 2- 
5 in the NCAC. 

Another strong young player for Oberlin 
was freshman Jen Waldron (Larchmont, N.Y.), 
who advanced to the title match in number- 
three singles at the NCAC tournament before 
losing to champion Susan Bond of Denison U. 
Waldron was 6-11 overall in singles play and 
tied Varma for the top spot on the team with 
three conference wins in singles competition. 
Freshman Elizabeth Ignat (Princeton, N.J.) 
won the NCAC consolation championship at 
number-six singles and had an overall record 
of 3-12, and the sophomore tandem of captain 
Stefani Sandow (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) and Sarah 
Olken (Cambridge, Mass.) also took a consola- 
tion title in number-three doubles at the con- 
ference tourney. bs 

Ennis’s six-year career ledger at Oberlin is 
oe men’s track and field team dupli- 
cated its NCAC finish of last spring by placing 
fourth at the 1988 conference outdoor track 
and field championships with 52 1/2 team 


points. 
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Oberlin had seven all-conference per- 
formers, including one individual conference 
champion and two record breakers. Leading 
the way, all-conference freshman Stanford 
Carpenter (Wheaton, Ill.) took home the 400- 
meter intermediate hurdles crown with a win- 
ning school-record time of 55.2 seconds, 0.3 
faster than teammate junior Russell Swan's 
(Pittsburgh) record set in 1986. Carpenter's 
time was also a new NCAC record. Swan, a 
team captain, finished third in the 400-meter 
intermediate hurdles (56.2), earning all-confer- 
ence laurels in the event for the third consecu- 
tive year. Like Carpenter, Swan won the 400- 
meter intermediate hurdles conference crown 
as a freshman. 

Perhaps the best overall season perform- 
ance was exhibited by All-NCAC sophomore 
Chris Andrews (Oberlin). By finishing second 
in the 110-meter high hurdles at the NCAC 
meet, Andrews broke the school record for the 
sixth time of his career in the event. His 14.7- 
second clocking was 0.2 seconds lower than 
his record-breaking race two weeks before. In 
only two seasons at Oberlin, Andrews has low- 
ered the 110-hurdles record by 1.1 seconds. 

Junior captain Max Ryan (New York City) 
earned all-conference honors with his second- 
place time of 1:55.4 in the 800-meter run, an 
event in which he finished third last year and 
fourth as a freshman. Ryan and Swan, teaming 
with freshmen Delfon Curlpepper (Detroit) and 
Mark East (Winston-Salem, N.C.), grabbed All- 
NCAC recognition for their second-place time 


Junior Leanne Findell makes her way around the 
track in the 1500-meter run at Oberlin’s only home 
meet of the season, with Wooster and Hiram col- 
leges. Finishing fourth in the 1500 at the NCAC 
women’s track meet, Findell helped the Yeowomen 
claim third place in the conference. 


of 3:23.6 in the 1600-meter relay. Curlpepper 
also finished fifth in the 100 and sixth in the 
200, while East placed sixth in the high jump at 
Dh pele 

Completing the All-NCAC roll call for 
Oberlin was sophomore Toju Omatete (Engle- 
wood, N.J.), who placed third in the triple jump 
with a season-best leap of 44’ 10 1/2”. Sopho- 
more Chris Kendrick (Spartanburg, S.C.) was 
sixth in the 10,000-meter run, and freshman 
Kelly Gillespie (Aurora, Colo.) crossed the line 
in sixth in the 3000-meter steeplechase. 

Veteran head coach Joe Gurtis has coached 
the Oberlin outdoor track and field team for 12 
years. 

The women’s track and field team at- 
tained its highest finish ever at this spring’s 
NCAC women’s outdoor track and field cham- 
pionship meet; they placed third with 63 team 
points. 

Freshman sensation Carolyn Hall (Arcadia, 
Calif.) led five All-NCAC performers for 
Oberlin, nabbing all-conference honors in 
three events. She surpassed her own 24-day- 
old triple jump school record by 16 1/2 inches 
with a 35’ 1” effort, good for second place. 
Hall continued with a third-place finish in the 
long jump with a season-best 16’ 7 1/2” leap 
and anchored Oberlin’s 400-meter relay team, 
which came in third with a 52.5-second clock- 
ing. 

Also earning all-conference honors for the 
400-relay team were sophomore Rachel 
Levine (Newton, Mass.), senior Amy Cayward 
(South Windsor, Conn.), and freshman Susan 
Van Gundy (Elkins, W.Va.). Cayward came in 
fifth in the 400-meter run in a season-low time 
of 64.6; Levine also had a season team-best 
time of 13.5 in her fifth-place finish in the 100- 
meter dash. Van Gundy also claimed all-con- 
ference recognition for a second-place finish of 
9/2” in the high jump. In addition, Van Gundy 
placed fifth in the long jump at 15’ 3”. 

Six-time All-NCAC senior captain Rachael 
Hazen (Weston, Mass.) closed out her career 
with an All-NCAC finish in the javelin, throw- 
ing a 113’ 1” effort good for third place in the 
competition. She also placed sixth in the shot 
put with a 33’ 1/2” toss. 

Strong performances from other team mem- 
bers as well were responsible for the team’s 
third-place finish. Junior captain Sarah Ap- 
pleby (Middlesex, N.J.) was clocked in an 
school season-best time of 2:26.3 in the 800- 
meter run, coming in fifth. Distance specialist 
junior Betsy Glenn (Vernon, Conn.) finished 
fifth in the 3000 (11:19.1) and sixth in the 5000 
(20:11.9) to aid the Oberlin cause, and junior 
Stephanie Ewing (Helena, Mont.) came in fifth 
in the 10,000 (43:38.8). In the 1500 junior 
Leanne Findell (Durham, N.H.) came in fourth 
(4:58.7) and sophomore Sarina Tcherepnin 
(Watertown, Mass.) came in fifth (5:02.1). 
Freshman Liz Maurice (East Massapequa, N.Y.) 
finished fourth in the 3000 (11:12.6). 

Mary Culhane, who retired after the school 
year, has coached the Oberlin outdoor track 
and field team for 11 seasons. 

—S.P. 
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Ross Elected Trustee 


James H. Ross, president and chief executive 
officer of BP America Inc., was elected an 
Oberlin College trustee by the College’s board 
of trustees at its meeting June 12 weekend. 
Ross, a British national, is the first known non- 
U.S. citizen to serve on the board in Oberlin’s 
155 year history. 

Ross fills the unexpired term of retired attor- 
ney John N. Stern 39, who has resigned from 
the board after 13 years of active service. 
Stern, now an honorary trustee, will continue 
as a member of the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum visiting committee (see “Tappan Square 
Notebook” in the Summer 1987 OAM). 

“| think that James Ross’s international expe- 
rience and perspectives precisely fit the mo- 
ment at Oberlin, and his role with one of the 
region's most active and responsible corpora- 
tions will help Oberlin better serve the devel- 
opment of metropolitan Cleveland,” says Pres- 
ident S. Frederick Starr. 

Ross, who has held his current position since 
April, had in January 1986 been appointed 
chief executive and managing director of BP 
Oil International Limited and chairman of BP 


Oil Limited. He joined BP in 1959 as a univer- 
sity apprentice and after graduating from Ox- 
ford University in 1962 joined BP’s aviation 
branch. 


Students to Study 
in South Africa 


A racially diverse group of five college and 
conservatory students will go to Cape Town, 
South Africa, during spring semester 1989 to 
take a full schedule of courses for credit at the 
University of the Western Cape and to under- 
take community-service internships with local 
religious groups and civic organizations. The 
courses will be from a core curriculum in 
South African history, language, and culture; 
the internships are under the auspices of the 
Anglican Church. An Oberlin faculty coordina- 
tor, who will spend the semester in South Af- 
rica with the students, is to be appointed by the 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
The idea for the South African study and in- 
ternship project began last May when Des- 
mond Tutu, Anglican archbishop of Cape 
Town, was in Oberlin to speak at commence- 
ment and receive an honorary degree. Presi- 


Home Sweet Home 


As the College begins preliminary plans to celebrate the 250th anniversary of Johann 
Friedrich Oberlin’s (1740-1826) birth, the oil painting held by Marjorie Brittingham, 
executive director of the Alumni Association, and Robert Haslun, secretary of the col- 
lege, is an appropriate gift. The painting is of Waldersbach in Alsace-Lorraine 
Oberlin’s home. It was presented to the College May 27 at the Half-Century Club dinner. 
The gift of Elizabeth and Harold S. Wood, both members of the Class of 1923, the paint- 
ing now hangs in the office of the Alumni Association. The artist is Juliette Kessler 
whose husband, Maurice Kessler, was professor of violin and ensembles in the conserv- 


atory from 1916 to 1952. 


dent S. Frederick Starr suggested to him that 
some Oberlin students might serve as interns 
in Tutu’s office. As Starr and Tutu discussed the 
idea during the commencement ceremonies, it 
was expanded to include study at the univer- 
sity. At lunch after the ceremony William 
Scott, associate professor of black studies, 
joined Starr and Tutu for further discussion, 
and since then Scott has made three trips to 
South Africa to make arrangements for the 
program. 

The project is the first of its kind in American 
higher education. If it is successful next year, it 
will include more students and perhaps an ex- 
change of students in subsequent years, Scott 
says. The university has suggested that a small 
contingent of its students might study at 
Oberlin for a semester. 

A predominantly black institution founded 
in 1959, the University of the Western Cape 
has an enrollment of about 11,000. Its rector, 
G.J. Gerwel, is a graduate of the university and 
a leader in South African education. Its chan- 
cellor is Archbishop Tutu, who was elected to 
that honorary post this winter. A creature of 
apartheid, the university has evolved into an 
institution highly regarded in progressive 
South African circles and abroad, Scott says, 
for its commitment to high academic stan- 
dards, academic freedom, and the develop- 
ment of the country’s disadvantaged com- 
munities. 

The criteria for selection of students will in- 
clude overall academic excellence and specific 
interest in the issues presented by South Af- 
rica, among them economic and social devel- 
opment, race relations, and religion and soci- 
ety. Because of the special conditions present 
in South Africa, Starr says, it is crucial that the 
project team comprise students of great matu- 
rity, self-discipline, knowledge, and responsi- 
bility. College and conservatory faculty mem- 
bers will submit names of prospective 
participants to a faculty ad hoc committee ap- 
pointed by the College Faculty Council and 
drawn from the Department of Black Studies 
and other faculty members with relevant 
knowledge and experience. During the sum- 
mer, this committee has been screening the 
pool of nominees, identifying finalists, and 
making preliminary arrangements for visas. 
Interviews and the selection of project partici- 
pants will be conducted in September. 


Conference Examines 
Acid Rain Stalemate 


Oberlin has cosponsored with Mount Holyoke 
College the first conference to explore the var- 
ious proposed solutions to acid rain and to 
identify those ingredients necessary to a fair 
resolution of the problem. The conference— 
which took place at Mount Holyoke in South 
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Hadley, Massachusetts, April 29 and 30—fo- 
cused “not on effects of acid rain, which are 
assumed to be serious, but, rather, on steps to 
overcome the stalemate on this issue that has 
existed in Congress since the early 1980s,” 
says Instructor in Environmental Studies and 
Government Carolyn Watkins, who is on the 
conference's steering committee. Oberlin and 
Mount Holyoke are seeking foundation funds 
to cosponsor a follow-up conference, to take 
place in Oberlin in 1989. 

This year’s conference, entitled “Equitable 
Solutions to Acid Rain,” was designed to im- 
prove understanding on the issue of acid rain 


Guest Writer Holub Returns 
for Fourth Time 


Miroslav Holub—called both “the most 
important poet working in Europe to- 
day’’ by British Poet Laureate Ted 
Hughes and “an internationally re- 
spected research immunologist” by Dis- 
cover magazine—visited Oberlin this 
spring for the fourth time for a week- 
long residency as guest writer in the Cre- 
ative Writing Program; he was guest 
writer here for the spring semesters of 
1979 and 1982 and gave a reading in 
1985, the year he received an honorary 
degree from the College. Holub gave a 
public lecture—“the Blood, the Heart, the 
Mind”—April 14 and read from his works 
April 18, followed by a reception. Chief 
research immunologist at the Institute of 
Clinical and Experimental Medicine in 
Prague, he has published over 20 books 
of poetry, prose, and essays and written 
children’s stories, puppet theater, and 
classical theater pieces. Two of his poetry 
collections were published by Oberlin’s 
Field translation series. Holub’s most re- 
cent collection, The Fly (1987) , was pub- 
lished in England by Bloodaxe Books. 
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Berio Conducts and Instructs 


Internationally renowned Italian composer Luciano Berio conducted the Oberlin Or- 
chestra in a performance of his best-known work, Sinfonia (1968-69), at the end of his 
three-day residency at Oberlin April 13 through 19. He also gave a public master class 
in composition (he is pictured in the class, far left, with Assistant Professor of Composi- 
tion and Music Theory Michael Daugherty and students) and attended a recital at which 
students and faculty members performed some of his work. The eight voices perform- 
ing with the orchestra when Berio conducted Sinfonia were coached by Ward Swingle, 
for whose Swingle Singers the composition was written. Berio’s compositions have 
been performed by orchestras throughout the world, including the London Symphony, 
the Rotterdam Philharmonic, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and the Boston Symphony 
orchestras. He is now working on a major composition commissioned by the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Berio’s son, Stefano, is a junior, and his daughter, Marina, is a senior in the 


College of Arts and Sciences. 


among diverse regions of the country, espe- 
cially the Midwest and Northeast. “The North- 
east bears the heaviest costs of damage from 
acid rain, while the Midwest would bear the 
heaviest costs of most of the acid-rain control 
measures that have been proposed in Con- 
gress so far,” says Watkins. 

Approximately 50 delegates—including staff 
aides to members of Congress with key posi- 
tions in the acid rain debate and representa- 
tives from industry, environmental groups, 
state governments, and the academic commu- 
nity—came together to consider four pro- 
posals: Senate bill 321 would establish a regu- 
latory program calling for deep reductions of 
both sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides nation- 
wide, charging polluters with the full cost of 
emissions reductions; House bill 2666 calls for 
am emission-fee levy on utilities and would 
cap utility-rate increases at 10 percent in any 
state; the report of the acid rain policy options 
dialogue, conducted by the Center for Acid 
Rain and Clean Air Policy Analysis, which calls 
for a number of “middle ground” recommen- 
dations; and the report of the Ohio-New 
Hampshire Acid Rain Partnership, a grassroots 
association of 100 citizens in each state, which 
recommends a combination of polluter pay- 


ment and a small increase in consumer electric 
bills to raise revenue for coal-cleaning mea- 
sures. 


Conceived when Mount Holyoke contacted 
Watkins at Oberlin for help starting an envi- 
ronmental studies program, the conference 
made it clear, says Watkins “that the liberal- 
arts environment is a perfect atmosphere for 
introducing students to the kind of interdisci- 
plinary focus that is necessary to deal with a 
complex issue such as [acid rain].” Through 
the presence of Congressional aides, she adds, 
the conference may have an impact on acid- 
rain legislation. 


Summer Performing Arts 


Program Thriving 

Performing Arts at Oberlin (PAO), the College's 
comprehensive performing arts program, 
once again brought over 400 professional ac- 
tors, dancers, musicians, music and theater 
teachers, and high-school and college students 
from throughout the U.S. and abroad to 
Oberlin this summer. Now a three-year-old 
program, PAO includes the Oberlin Theater In- 
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stitute (OTT), 11 music institutes and work- 
shops offered by the conservatory, and Ohio 
Ballet performances on Tappan Square. Asso- 
ciate Provost David Love is director of the pro- 
gram. 

During the six-week OTI, professional 
American and British actors (including, this 
summer, for the second time, the distinguished 
British actor Peter Needham) form the Oberlin 
Repertory Company with Oberlin theater fac- 
ulty. The company instructs students in theater 
arts through a core curriculum of acting, 
movement, voice, script analysis, and Shakes- 
peare classes; specialized technique courses; 
and forums with PAO guest artists. This sum- 
mer the troupe presented public performances 
of an adapted version of The Taming of the 
Shrew, a concert performance of Threepenny 
Opera, and the modern melodrama Zastrozzi. 

The Ohio Ballet’s full company of 22 dancers 
presented two public performances on Tappan 
Square in July. 

The workshops and institutes offered by the 


conservatory were the Baroque Performance 
Institute, now in its 17th year; a viola work- 
shop; a festival of consort music for viols; a 
workshop on teaching music to children; a pi- 
ano academy for high-school students; a piano 
institute; a percussion institute; three work- 
shops in electronic and computer music; a vo- 
cal academy for high-school students; a 
stringed instrument restoration workshop; and 
a vocal-enrichment institute. In conjunction 
with the workshops more than than two dozen 
concerts and recitals were presented. 

Other programs involving Oberlin faculty 
this summer were the Oberlin Teachers Acad- 
emy, the alumni college, a one-week Elderhos- 
tel, and the new Soviet-American Youth Or- 
chestra (see Spring 1988 OAM). 


Students’ Notes 


Rachel M. Clapham ’88 (Granville, Ohio) has 
been awarded a Jacob K. Javits Fellowship for 


Museum’s First Metaphysical Painting 


The newly acquired painting La Solitudine, by Italian artist Giorgio de Chirico (1888- 
1978), is the Allen Memorial Art Museum’s first example of the dream-like “metaphysi- 
cal” style (pittura metafisica) of painting de Chirico originated in the 1910s. A previ- 
ously unpublished work (except for a brief exhibition listing), the 12 1/2-by-21 
1/8-inch oil is “a fascinating rediscovery for de Chirico scholars,” says William 


Chiego, the Museum’s director. 


“Although undated, [the painting] appears to be an early, experimental work of the 
period from 1910 to 1920 or one of the artist’s early repetitions of the 1920s. It is 
related to other well-known de Chirico works in the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
the Museum of Modern Art—works that were an important inspiration for the Surreal- 
ist movement to come,” Chiego says. 

La Solitudine, which will be the subject of a future article in the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum Bulletin, is on public view for the first time in over 40 years, as part of the 
museum’s major summer exhibition, “From Turner to Picasso: Masterworks from the 
Collection,” May 27 through September 18. It is the gift of Richard M. and Priscilla 
Stevenson Hunt in memory of her parents William E. and Eleanor Bumstead Stevenson 
William Stevenson was president of Oberlin from 1946 to 1960; Priscilla Hunt ’51 is en 
Oberlin trustee. ; 
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graduate study at the University of Chicago. 
She is enrolled in a master’s degree program 
with the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. An East Asian studies major at Oberlin, 
she intends to specialize in Chinese politics. . . . 
Timothy Clark ’88 (Columbia Heights, Minn.) 
is winner of the annually awarded dean’s 
scholarship at the Graduate School of Business 
of New York University. ... Alison Hinderli- 
ter '89 (Chatham, N.J.) is in New York City this 
summer in order to study and do research on 
steel drums as a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Younger Scholar. Her project, enti- 
tled “The Musical and Social History of the 
Steel Band,” in funded by a $2200 grant from 
the endowment. An English major and piano 
student, Hinderliter is a member of the Oberlin 
Can Consortium.... Rebecca Hunger ’88 
(Kent, Ohio) has received the 1988 Louis Lane 
Scholarship, established by the Akron Sym- 
phony Orchestra “to encourage excellence in 
orchestral performance.” She will use the $500 
award to continue her harp studies with Alice 
Chalifoux, teacher of harp in the conservatory. 
... Seth Moran '88 (Pelham, Mass.) has been 
named 1988 winner of the General Electric 
Foundation graduate fellowship, given annu- 
ally to an Oberlin science major of exceptional 
promise. He will receive approximately 
$12,000, tuition, and fees for his first year of 
graduate study in geophysics at the University 
of Washington. The award also includes a 
grant of $5000 to Oberlin’s Department of Ge- 
ology.... Roderick 
Watkins °88 (Norwich, 
England), a double-de- 
gree philosophy and 
composition major, this 
spring was awarded 
the $1000 BMI (Broad- 
cast Music, Inc.) award 
for his solo work for 
prepared piano, 
“Shanti” (1987). He 
plans to study for the 
master’s degree in composition at the Royal 
Academy. . . . Three May graduates have been 
awarded 1988-89 National Science Foundation 
fellowships and three have received honor- 
able mention. Paul Akira Kimoto (Martinez, 
Calif.), a physics major, will continue his study 
of theoretical physics at Cornell University. 
Mary Elizabeth Saecker (Oak Park, Ill.), a 
chemistry major, will study physical chemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin. Judith Lynn 
Underwood (Monterey, Calif.), a computer 
science and mathematics major, will study 
computer science at Cornell University. The 
fellowships provide a stipend of $12,300 per 
year for the student and, for the institution, 
$6000 in lieu of all tuition and fees. Honorable 
mention went to Elizabeth DeSombre (Oak 
Park, Ill.), a government major; Christine 
Lee (Brooklyn, N.Y.), a black studies and phi- 
losophy major; and Scott Arnold Redenius 
(Grinnell, lowa), an economics major. . . . Two 
students—Cora Roelofs ‘90 (Keene, N.H.) and 
Steven Suo '89 (Cincinnati)—were named al- 
ternate 1988 Truman scholars. 
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Faculty Notes 


Paul B. Arnold, emeritus professor of art, re- 
tired this spring as president of the College Art 
Association, a post he had held since 1986. He 
is now a member of the association’s board 
and is chair of its long-range planning commit- 
tee.... Assistant Professor of Neuroscience 
James Cassella has received a $9456 grant 
from the Whitehall Foundation of Palm Beach, 
Fla., to buy equipment and pay for student 
help for his project “Neural Mechanisms of the 
Tactile Startle Response.” ... To Andrew Por- 
ter of the New Yorker (May 16, 1988), Associ- 
ate Professor of Music Theory and Technology 
Conrad Cummings 
“is an arresting practi- 
tioner of the New Sim- 
plicity.” Reviewing the 
April performances of 
| Cummings’s new song 
cycles Positions 1956 
and /nsertions at Per- 
formance Space 122 in 
New York City, Porter 
noted echoes of the 
music of Virgil Thom- 
son, John Adams, Handel, and Mahler. “But 
the language has become personal,” he says. 
“The music is sharply invented and trimly and 
surely composed.” ... Associate Professor of 
French Nelson de Jesus was selected to at- 
tend a National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties summer seminar, “The Forms of Autobi- 
ography,” held in Baton Rouge June 13 
through August 5. Participants, who carried 
out their own research in conjunction with the 
seminar, received stipends of $3500. . . . Asso- 
ciate Professor of Violoncello Norman Fis- 
cher gave a recital of American music April 
17 at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. The program included works by Victor 
Herbert, Elliott Carter, George Rochberg, and 
the premiere of a new work by Robert Sirota 
‘71.... WViadimir Frumkin, instructor in Rus- 
sian, read a paper titled “The Songs of 
Glasnost” at a conference on human rights in 
European song held in West Germany in Janu- 
ary. The conference, sponsored by the insti- 
tutes of sociology and music at the University 
of Hamburg, drew participants from Poland, 
Great Britain, and France, as well as Germany 
and the U.S. Frumkin was interviewed in Ger- 
many by WDR (Westdeutscher Rundfunk), the 
German equivalent of National Public 
Radio. .. . The Japan Foundation has awarded 
a 12- month Soggy for study in Japan to 

4 Suzanne Gay, assis- 
tant professor of East 
Asian studies. In pur- 
suit of her project “The 
Moneylenders of Medi- 
eval Kyoto,” Gay will 
work in the archives of 
Kyoto University, 
' studying official docu- 
ments, diaries, and il- 
lustrated scrolls of the 
Gay medieval period. She 
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Breaking Ground for Dining/S Social Hall 


Dean of Students George Langeler, Oberlin Trustee Herbert Kaatz, and architect 
Charles Gwathmey watched President S. Frederick Starr lift the ceremonial shovel 
during the ground-breaking celebration for the $8.75 million north campus dining/ 
social hall April 20. Not only does the project aim to improve the quality of student life 
at Oberlin (see story on the new facility in the Winter 1988 OAM), but also, says Starr, it 
will “pay out some $2.5 million in wages; employ at least 150 non-College construction 
workers, many of them from Lorain County; contribute some $37,000 to the income-tax 
revenues of the City of Oberlin; and draw more conference groups to Oberlin in the 
summer, which will also have a favorable impact on local businesses and hence on tax 


revenues.” 


will be affiliated with the university’s history 
department. With a monthly stipend of 
240,000 yen and other benefits, the fellowship 
funding approximates $35,000 to $40,000. . . . 
The National Endowment for the Humanities 
has awarded summer stipends for research 
projects to associate professors of English Phy- 
llis Gorfain and Sandra Zagarell. Gorfain is 
writing the manuscript for a book, “Play's the 
Thing! The Power of Playing in Hamlet,” and 
she will use the grant to travel to the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington D.C. for fi- 
nal research. Zagarell will use her stipend for 
researching and writing an essay on the Amer- 
ican village sketch tradition in literature, 
which she plans to include as a chapter in a 
book she is writing on the narrative of commu- 
nity. She will work at Harvard University’s 
Widener Library and Radcliffe College's Schle- 
singer Library. . . .“Measured, gracious and in- 
telligent . . . technically efficient and musically 
engaging” are among the words used by New 
York Times (April 14) reviewer John Rockwell 
to describe the playing of Margaret Irwin- 
Brandon, visiting associate professor of harpsi- 
chord, in her New York-debut recital in April in 
Carnegie Hall's Weill Recital Hall. In her two- 
part recital Irwin-Brandon performed the 


complete Well Tempered Clavier by Bach. . . . 
Assistant Professor of Recorder and Baroque 
Flute Michael Lynn made a three-week tour 
of Japan this summer with the American Ba- 
roque Ensemble. The tour, sponsored by Mat- 
sumoto International House of Tokyo with the 
assistance of some major Japanese corpora- 
tions, included an appearance on Nagasaki's 
KTN television network.... By invitation 
from the Central Conservatory of Music in 
Beijing, Professor of Percussion Michael Ro- 
sen in May and June traveled to China, where 
he gave concerts and master classes and 
taught individual lessons.... Robert 
Shelton, assistant professor of English and ex- 
pository writing was one of 12 people from a 
range of disciplines selected to participate in a 
National Endowment for the Humanities sum- 
mer seminar entitled “Humanities and Medi- 
cine.” Held at Cornell University, the eight- 
week seminar studied images of illness and 
health. Shelton’s research project for the sum- 
mer was on hysteric discourse and the rhetoric 
of history.... The American Council of 
Learned Societies has awarded Professor of 
History Robert Soucy a $3000 grant-in-aid to 
help him complete his book “French Facism: 
The Second Wave, 1933-39.” Soucy holds a 
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1988-89 National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties fellowship for the same 
project... .Professor of Physics Robert 
Warner gave an invited lecture, “Momentum 
Distributions of Deuterons and NN Clusters in 
6Li,” at the University of Mexico's 11th annual 
symposium on nuclear physics. He received a 
renewal grant of $25,251 from the National 
Science Foundation for a research project 
under his direction. . . . Faculty members who 
retired this spring are Associate Professor of 
Physical Education Barbara Calmer, Associ- 
ate Professor of Physical Education and Wom- 
en's Athletic Director Mary Culhane, Profes- 
sor of Psychology Frank Laycock, and 
Professor of Mathematics Edward Wong. 


President’s Notes 


President S. Frederick Starr, a Soviet-affairs 
scholar, addressed the bipartisan U.S.-Soviet 
relations group of 33 U.S. Senate and House 
members at a breakfast meeting June 21 at the 
Capitol in Washington, D.C.; he was invited to 
speak on the forces for change in the Soviet 
Union and the possibilities for U.S. influence 
on that process. The meeting was part of an 
ongoing project established in 1985 by the As- 
pen Institute for Humanistic Studies and de- 
signed “to provide an opportunity for key Con- 
gressional policymakers to gain in-depth 
knowledge of Soviet affairs and U.S. policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union,” according to the As- 
pen Institute. ... With several other foreign- 
policy experts invited by the U.S. National 
Security Council, Starr met May 11 with Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan to make suggestions re- 
garding Reagan’s summit meeting with Soviet 
leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 


Administrators’ Notes 


College Archivist Roland Baumann has been 
named a member of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities panel on the U.S. newspa- 
per project, designed to identify, preserve, and 
make available to researchers newspapers 
published since the 17th century. . . .Associate 
Librarian Jiann Lin in March gave a lecture 
on the People’s Republic of China, “Under- 
standing China: Facts and Reality,” to the Ro- 
tary Club of Taipei West at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Taipei, Taiwan. He also led a forum at 
the request of the president of FMP Corpora- 
tion, Taiwan’s largest distributor of periodicals 
and the national subscription agency... . Di- 
ana Roose, assistant dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, traveled to Japan in June 
and July to interview survivors of Hiroshima in 
order to prepare a slide program and write ar- 
ticles. Her project will be supported by a mini- 
grant from the Ohio Humanities Council and a 
Japan study travel grant from the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association and the Associated Col- 


leges of the Midwest. (Roose in 1982 copro- 
duced the multimedia Ghosts of Hiroshima.) 
2% 


Shansi Celebrates 80 Years 


More than 100 people attended the various events in celebration of the Shansi Memo- 
rial Association’s 80th birthday April 8 through 10; over 60 of the participants were 
out-of-town guests. The celebration included a series of panel discussions, informal 
talks, and special readings that explored Shansi’s 80-year history in China and Taiwan. 


Congressman Comes to Class 


During spring semester, six students in Professor of Government Paul Dawson’s 
course on the U.S. Congress went beyond writing their Congressman on issues of con- 
cern—by inviting him to class. They examined the War Powers Resolution, and in light 
of President Reagan’s reflagging operation in the Persian Gulf, drafted legislative lan- 
guage intended to help reassert Congressional involvement in decisions about the use 
of military force to advance national interests. After meeting with Congressman 
Donald Pease (an Oberlin resident and representative of Ohio’s 13th District) early in 
the semester, the students carried out research, formulated their recommendations, 
and finally presented their findings to Pease (seated in front of blackboard with his aid, 
Nancy Yood) in a mock briefing held before the entire class. Pease received an honor- 


ane from the College this spring (see “Commencement Album 1988” in this 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Alumni Medal and Certificates 


Awarded at Alumni Luncheon 


Anita and Joseph Reichard, who met as gradu- 
ate students in the German Department at the 
University of Wisconsin and have been in- 
volved with the German language, teaching, 


Anita and Joseph Reichard 


and students ever since, were awarded jointly 
this year’s Alumni Medal, the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s most prestigious award for service to 
Oberlin College. 

Both were present at the Alumni Luncheon 
May 29 to receive the award. As a team the 
Reichards have arranged a wealth of opportu- 
nities for students to immerse themselves in 
the German language and culture, both at 
Oberlin and during study semesters in Ger- 
many. Joseph Reichard, emeritus professor of 
German at Oberlin, began the faculty custom 
of eating in German House, a forerunner of 
today’s emphasis on faculty-student socializing 
in dining halls. They went beyond the class- 
room to entertain students in their home, and 
to this day they provide hospitality for their 
former students who come to Oberlin at com- 
mencement or are just passing through. 

While most of Anita’s teaching career was 
spent at Ashland College, Oberlin students 
were familiar to her from her several years in 
the Dean of Women’s Office in the 1960s and 
her role as faculty escort on the 1964 choir trip 
to the Soviet Union. The Reichards continue 
their acquaintance with former students as fre- 
quent participants on alumni tours, most re- 
cently the January trip to India and soon the 
October trip to France. 

Three super volunteers, all from the 50th re- 
union class—1938—were honored with Certifi- 
cates of Appreciation by the association: Jean 
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Jean Forsythe Dye, Jane Edwards Harley, and Sum- 
ner C. Hayward 


Forsythe Dye, Jane Edwards Harley, and Sum- 
ner C. Hayward. Jane and Jean are two of that 
fast-disappearing breed, the professional vol- 
unteer. Oberlin has been fortunate that they 
have managed to squeeze College work into 
their other numerous volunteers activities: for 
Jean the National PTA, school board, and 
Campfire Girls; for Jane, American Field Ser- 
vice, Girl Scouts, and her church. Both were 
active in the Cleveland Women’s Club, back 
when there was such a thing, and Jane con- 
tinues to be active in regional events as co- 
coordinator of the Cleveland Alumni Club. 
Jane has served her class as president for 10 
years, culminating in this year’s successful 
50th reunion. Jean allowed herself, in spite of 
her already-busy schedule, to be elected to the 
Alumni Board in 1978 and finally, nine years 
later, she retired from the Alumni Council. She 
chaired the Extended Education Committee, 
served on the Executive Committee, and was 
president of the Alumni Association for 1982- 
1983. Who can forget her wonderful gong- 
ringing at the Sesquicentennial Alumni Lunch- 
eon, the first under the tent? Although she 
deserved a rest after her stint as president, she 
served three more years on the Magazine 
Committee. Her most recent service has been 
on the 1938 Reunion Gift Committee. 


Sumner has likewise had a long history of 
volunteerism, both with his class and with the 
Alumni Association. As class president, he was 
appointed to the Class Executive Committee of 
the Alumni Board; he served as president of 
the association for 1975-76. As soon as his stint 
as Class president was over, he took over the 
task of class agent, and as his class's 50th re- 
union approached, he added the task of chair- 
ing the Reunion Gift Committee. Some say he 
moved to Oberlin when he retired so that he 
could make volunteering for the College a full- 
time job. 

These three epitomize the kind of enthusias- 
tic and loyal alumni volunteers on whom the 
College and the Alumni Association depend. 

—Midge Wood Brittingham "60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Spring Was Busy Semester 
for ASOC Visitors 


The Alumni Association funded alumni speak- 
ers in several projects during the spring semes- 
ter under the auspices of ASOC (Alumni in Ser- 
vice to Oberlin College). In February La Union, 
the Latino student organization, sponsored a 
visit by Raymond Romero ‘76, commissioner 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission and 
former director of Chicago’s Mexican Ameri- 
can Legal Defense and Education Fund. Ray’s 
speech was “Oberlin, Activism, and Latinos in 
the Early Seventies: Student Struggles Then 
and Now.” 


Joani Blank 59 was keynote speaker for the 
Human Sexuality Series in March. Author of 
several books on sexuality, Joani gave various 
workshops, met with various student groups 
and individual students, and was interviewed 
by WOBC. Joani has consistently offered Win- 


Levy Blank 


ter Term projects for students interested in the 
area of sexuality. Also taking part in the Hu- 
man Sexuality Series, Jeffrey Levy ‘75, a gov- 
ernment major at Oberlin, now director of the 
National Gay Task Force, spoke on civil rights 
and the AIDS crisis. Jeff's visit was sponsored 
by the Oberlin College chapter of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and the Gay Lesbian 
Union. 


Writer and physician Martha Moody ‘77 
spent a two-day residency in March sponsored 
eH by the Creative Writing 
Program. Martha has 
published short fiction 
in Quarry West, with 
one work receiving 
honorable mention as 
one of the 100 Best 
= American Short Stories 
in Bass a few years 
ago. She is completing 
a manuscript of 10 sto- 
ries and has published 
translations of South American women poets 
in various publications, including Oberlin’s 
Field magazine and Open to the Sun: A Bilin- 
gual Anthology of Latin-American Women 
Poets, edited by Nora Wieser, former Oberlin 
faculty member. An English major at Oberlin, 
Martha met informally with creative writing 
students and assisted in the program’s transla- 


Moody 


IQ 


tion workshop. She practices internal medi- 
cine in Amelia, Ohio. 

The Oberlin chapter of the Overseas Devel- 
opment Network focused its annual educa- 
tional conference in April on women and de- 
velopment, and invited two Oberlin alumnae 
to participate. Niara Sudarkasa '57, a sociology 
major at Oberlin, now president of Lincoln 
University and a cultural anthropologist, spoke 
on work, migration, and the experiences of 
women in West Africa. “The Superexploitation 
of Familial Labor Power in the Third World: 
The Case of Kentucky” was the title of a talk by 
Pem Davidson Buck '68. Pem, also a sociology 
major, is instructor in the Social and Behav- 
ioral Sciences Department at Elizabethtown 
(Kentucky) Community College. 

Other alumni came to campus to lecture in 
the classroom. Three alumni were part of an 
April course in professional development for 
the musician prepared for conservatory stu- 
dents by Jean Janes of the Career Develop- 
ment and Placement Office. Andrew Manshell 
‘78, a New York City attorney with Wachtell, 


Manshell Hasse 


Manheim & Grouf, spoke on legal issues for 
the musician. Jean Hasse ’81, music-education 
major, spoke of her career in composing and 
publishing. Manager of Margun Music Publish- 
ers, Inc. in Boston, she has founded her, own 
small music-publishing firm. James Rich ’83, 
Oberlin double-degree recipient in history and 
percussion and production manager of New 
World Records, spoke on how to make and dis- 
tribute demo tapes. 

In April the Philosophy Department spon- 
sored Geoffrey Sayre-McCord ‘79, Department 
of Philosophy, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, in a public lecture, “Deception and 
Reasons to Be Moral.” 


Sayre-McCord Neville 


John Neville ’85, graduate student at the Insti- 
tute for Nautical Archaeology, Texas A&M Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture in April on 
the excavation of Ulu Burun, a 14th-century 
B.C. trading ship that went down in the East- 
ern Mediterranean with all its crew and goods 
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aboard. Jack was a diver and research assis- 
tant on the project last season. The crew's 
work was featured on a December 1987 Public 
Broadcasting System telecast of “Nova” and as 
the cover story in the December issue of the 
National Geographic. 

In conjunction with Shansi’s Eighty Years in 
China Festival, which brought many alumni 
back to campus in April to share their experi- 
ences and reminiscences as former Shansi reps 
in China and Taiwan, the Government Depart- 
ment and the Shansi Association sponsored a 
one-credit course under the supervision of As- 
sociate Professor of Government Marc Ble- 
cher (one of the two lecturers in the 1987 

~ Alumni College on 
China), “The Contra- 
dictions of Reform in 
Post-Mao and Post- 
Deng China.” Guests 
lecturers were Tom 
Gold ‘70, Department 
of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of California at 
_ Berkeley, and Dan Kel- 
<7 4 liner '72, Department 
Kelliher of Political Science, 
Northwestern University. 

The Government Department sponsored 
two alumni speakers this spring: Tom Wolanin 
‘65 and John Schwarz ’61. Tom is staff director 
of the Subcommittee on Investigations for the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Well known on Capitol Hill for his expertise in 
higher education, he critiqued three student 


Schwarz 


Wolanin 


projects on Congressional responses to higher 
education. John, on the political science fac- 
ulty at the University of Arizona, spoke on his 
experience of developing educational policy 
for Senator Paul Simon’s presidential cam- 
paign. 

lra Mellman °73, Department of Biological 
Sciences, School of Medicine, Yale University, 
spoke in April at the invitation of the Biology 
Department. His topic was membrane traffic 
during endocytosis. 


—M.WB. 


Green Berets and 

Flower Children Unite 

Alumni from the Vietnam War years are in- 
vited to Oberlin for a Vietnam Years Reunion 
March 4-6, 1989. The program is still tentative, 
but we hope to include speakers from among 
alumni whose lives and careers were particu- 


larly influenced by the war and surrounding 
events, to hear each others’ experiences of the 
war and the culture of the times, but mostly to 
share reminiscences of the Oberlin of the late 
‘60s and renew friendships. Faculty and 
present students will also take part. 

All members of the classes of 1967 through 
1971 will receive mailings about the program. 
If you want to be informed of activities and are 
not in these classes, please contact the Alumni 
Office. Call or write us also if you wish to help 
plan the activities and program. Or send in 
your ideas. We will hold a planning meeting in 
early fall. 

—MWB. 


Association Presidents 
Now Honorary Members 


of Alumni Council 


By action of the Alumni Council at its Septem- 
ber 1987 meeting, all former presidents of the 
Alumni Association are now honorary mem- 
bers of the Alumni Council and are invited 
back to campus for Alumni Council weekends 
to attend meetings and festivities. The dates 
for the 1988 council meeting are September 
16-18. If you were an Alumni Association pres- 
ident and served before 1975, please contact 
the Alumni Office so we can send you your 
mailing. 

—M.WB. 


50 WOBC Staffers 
Return for First Reunion 


“| don't know of any other organization where 
a student could do so many things and learn so 
many things.” So Randy Bongarten ’71, presi- 
dent of NBC Radio, describes WOBC, which in 
fewer than four decades has become one of 
the largest extracurricular activities on the 
Oberlin campus. 

About 50 WOBC alumni gathered in Oberlin 
in March for the campus radio station’s first 
staff reunion. Alumni learned that WOBC still 


At the WOBC reunion Burt ‘79 and Leon Harris ‘TS 
recreate the “Breakfast of Champions Morning 
Show,” a WOBC program of rock ‘n roll music from 
the ‘70s. 
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serves—in Bongarten'’s words—as an “outlet 
for creativity.” The station, he said, “teaches 
organization and management, politics, music, 
writing, timeliness, engineering, and entrepre- 
neurship—I hope it doesn’t lose that plural- 
ism. 

Bongarten’s keynote speech set off a rush of 
reminiscences that stretched from WOBC’s 
founding days in the late 1940s—as an AM sta- 
tion called KOCN that broadcast via police call 


Randy Bongarten 71, president of NBC Radio, gave 
an after-dinner talk (in the Asia House dining room) 
titled “The Marketing of Radio Today.” 


lines to eight dormitories—to today’s 440-watt 
FM station that beams its signal throughout Lo- 
rain County. 

“We started from absolute zero,” said Bob 
Chamberlain 51, KOCN’s first station director, 
tracing efforts over more than a year to get the 
station on the air in May 1950. 

Roger Brucker ’51, a self-described radio nut 
and another key figure in KOCN’s early days, 
gave alumni a vivid description of student en- 
gineers’ connecting the station’s transmission 
line to wires already strung around to notify 
police officers when to call in. “We played 
‘Harlem Nocturne’” while crisscrossing 
Oberlin in the wee hours testing the station’s 
weak signal, Brucker said. He credited William 
Stevenson, then president of the College, for 
readily agreeing to provide studios for the ra- 
dio station in an unused building on the site of 
what is now the Oberlin Inn. 

KOCN’s schedule in its first full year demon- 
strated the diversity that marks the station to- 


WOBC’s founding fathers: Bill F fayward 3 1, Roger 
trucker ‘51, and Robert Chamberlain ‘51. 
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day: A mixture of popular and classical music, 
jazz, sports, and news. Among early offerings 
were “Keyboard Kapers” (evenings at 10) and 
the “Eight O’Clock Club” (weekdays at 6:45 
a.m.). 

During the March reunion, staff members 
from each WOBC era gathered in Mudd Cen- 
ter Library to record an oral history of the sta- 
tion. A central theme of the weekend was the 
radio station’s long record as a base for student 
entrepreneurship and learning—experiences 
that enriched classroom learning. 


“One of the reasons for its success was that 
everyone found his [sic] own level and did 
what he [sic] wanted to do,” said Frank Porath 
58. There was plenty of room for experimen- 
tation, such as remote broadcasts in the 1950s 
from a local restaurant featuring peanut burg- 
ers and a 1970s effort—never completed—to 
read War and Peace over the air in (many) in- 
stallments. 


The station matured over the years, chang- 
ing its call letters to WOBC in the early 1950s, 
adding an FM frequency in the early 1960s, 
moving from a Grey Gables garage to its cur- 
rent location on the third floor of Wilder Hall 
during the 1963-64 school year, launching a 
30-minute late-night news and commentary 
program during the tumultuous late 1960s, 
and beginning to broadcast 24 hours a day 
during the 1970s. The station has continued to 
attract roughly 100 student staff members 
each year. It began life with a $600 budget that 
over the years has grown to $14,000. 

During the weekend, many WOBC alumni 
again took to the microphones to recreate 
some of their own programs of days gone by. 


Fred Cohen °57 recounts his experiences during the 
‘50s at WOBC. 


Several alumni participated in a broadcast 
panel discussion organized by Hank Dolmatch 
'72 that gave listeners a 30-minute version of 
the WOBC oral history. At a Saturday night re- 
union dinner Chamberlain donated to the Col- 
lege archives two of the station's original mi- 
crophones and a scrapbook with Brucker’s 
1949 designs for the KOCN studio. Peter Riggs, 
a student broadcaster who graduated in May, 
told alumni about WOBC’s mid-1980s transi- 
tion to its powerful location at 91.5 on the dial. 


“We now call ourselves an alternative com- 
munity station to serve not only the campus 
but also fundamentally different constituencies 
in Lorain and Elyria,” Riggs reported. Will 
Winter ’88, who was station director during 
much of the 1987-88 academic year, said that 
although WOBC’s purpose is “still primarily for 
students to learn about radio,” about 20 staff 
members are local residents not part of the stu- 
dent body. One man who lives between 
Oberlin and Wellington, for example, broad- 
casts a popular gospel bluegrass program. 

At a closing session with alumni, President S. 
Frederick Starr called WOBC a “heroic little ra- 
dio station” that has “had a great and positive 
impact on many lives.” Starr said that WOBC’s 
diversity “enables large numbers to participate 
in creative ways ...I have heard outrageous 
things and absolutely brilliant things on 
WOBC.” 

Current WOBC officers say the station needs 
funds to replace and maintain aging equip- 
ment. Starr said the station should continue to 
be supported mainly through student activity- 
fee funds and should not become a college- 
subsidized Radio Oberlin. Former WOBC staff 
members have begun formulating a plan for its 
alumni to earmark contributions for a capital 
fund for the station. The nearly 40 years of an- 
ecdotes and other recollections in the oral his- 
tory gathered during the reunion will be edited 
and filed in the College archives. 

—Ted Gest '68 


September Return!: 
Casual Reunion 
on a Small Scale 


For alumni thinking about a quick trip to 
Oberlin after classes start this fall, here’s an 
idea—especially for those who wish friends 
would pick the same weekend to return. 

The Alumni Association announces Septem- 
ber Return! September 23-25. 

We're not planning lots of activities, but 
there will probably be a party Friday night. 
The rest is up to you—no arrangements will be 
made, no fees charged. It’s simply the week- 
end to be in Oberlin. 

—Barbara Bowman Pierce '65 
Assistant Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


N.¥. Times Education Editor 
Speaks at Oberlin Club 


Edward B. Fiske, education editor of the New 

York Times, spoke at a community service pro- 

gram April 14 sponsored by the Oberlin Club 

of Westchester and Southern Connecticut. Pan- 

elists responding to his presentation were J. 

Leon Washington, director of admissions for 

Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sciences, and two 
local guidance counselors. 

—Christie Seltzer Fountain "69 

Coordinator of Special Events 

Oberlin Club of Westchester 

and Southern Connecticut 
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CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 


Leonard H. Budd ‘49 B.D., senior pastor of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, United Methodist Church, is 
coauthor of Resurrection Promises: Sermons, 
Worship Resources, and Group Discussion Ques- 
tions of the Easter Season, published by C.S.S. 
Publishing Co. . . . After 24 years of teaching phi- 
losophy and religious studies at U. Arkansas at 
Little Rock, Richard Frothingham '51 B.D. ac- 
cepted early retirement in June 1986. He con- 
tinues to teach part time in the fall each year. His 
wife, Mary Mosse Frothingham °52, continues as 
an art teacher at Easter Seals. Their son Richard 
is serving as a medical missionary under World- 
team at the rural Hospital of Light near the vil- 
lage of Bonne Fin in Southwest Haiti, where he 
lives with with his wife and children. Son Tom 
operates a small berry farm near Little Rock. 
Son Eddie ’84 is a computer science teacher in 
San Francisco.... Richard A. Howard '57 
A.M. in April received an award from the 
Schauffler Board of Trustees in recognition of his 
“distinguished service to the Schauffler Christian 
Education and Design for Leadership.” . . . After 
a 17-year ministry as the first national director of 
the Partners in Ecumenism program, Donald 
Jacobs °54-57R is now director emeritus. 
... Anderson (Indiana) Coll. presented Louis 
Paul Meyer °49 B.D. the honorary doctor of di- 
vinity degree during its June commencement 
exercises. 


1923 


The Warren, Ohio, Rotary Club recently named 
Helen Estabrook its first female honorary 
member for her outstanding service to fellow 
residents of Warren. 


1929 


Isobel Traquair Adams is a victim of Alz- 
heimer’s disease and can no longer respond to 


Keeping an Eye on Campus 
Every member of the Class of 1935 living 
within a 100-mile radius of Oberlin was in- 
vited to a “mini-reunion” June 7. Twenty- 
one of them arrived at the Oberlin Inn to 
have lunch and see a slide exhibit of new 
campus plantings presented by Director of 
Grounds Management and Land Planning 
Ed Thompson. Afterwards they took a tour 
of Tappan Square’s greenery, stopping 
long enough to be photographed near the 
new bandstand. Then it was on to observe 
other renovations and additions to the 
campus: the new ballroom/lounge in the 
old reading room of Carnegie Library, 
Talcott Hall, and the Conservatory Library 
construction site. Finally, in Warner Audi- 
torium, Dorothy Reidy Shibley °35 and 
Polly Hawke Warch ’35 treated the group 
to a performance of Bach and Poulenc mu- 
sic for two pianos. Shibley, Warch, and 
Lucy Irwin Hayward ’35—all Oberlin resi- 
dents—arranged the reunion with the 
Alumni Association. The class had a simi- 
lar reunion two years ago. “We all enjoy 
getting together,” says Shibley. “We'd like 
to do it again.” 


letters and phone calls. Classmates who would 
like to communicate with the family should con- 
tact her son, John T. Adams. His address: 831 
West Jasmine, Lake Park, FL 33403. 


1935 


The San Juan, Puerto Rico, newspaper El Mundo 
recently published an article that pays tribute to 
Lucy Boscana Cabanas and her husband Frank 
Cabanas; they are, according to the article, one 
of the most loved and admired couples of the 
Puerto Rican performing-arts field, she as an ac- 
tress and he as a producer. Phil Shuman trans- 
lated and sent the article to the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 


1939 


In her 1987 annual report, which she prints on 
her own offset press, Betsy King McGee Curtis 
enumerated her activities of the past year, which 
included working at a local soup kitchen once a 
month, attending Mensa meetings, modeling for 
an Allegheny Coll. drawing class, presenting a 
reading for children at the local public library, 
sewing five dresses and constructing two acros- 
tics, writing newspaper reviews for the 11 Alle- 
gheny Summer Music Festival concerts, and en- 
joying many Monty Python episodes and the 
wildflowers during spring....In January 1988 
E.P. Dutton published Sound Off: American Mili- 
tary Women Speak Out, by Carl and Dorothy 
Jones Schneider. According to Kirkus Re- 
views, it is “an enlightening book about prob- 
lems facing the growing number of American 
military servicewomen today.” ...Dave 
Stevens and his wife, Alice, moved last August 
from their old and stately colonial mansion in 
Montclair, N.J., to their nearby rooming house, 
which they jointly manage. They are in the pro- 
cess, says Dave, of “getting rid of some of our 
worldly belongings in an attempt to simplify our 
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lives.” Dave is part-time pastor at St. Stephan’s 
United Church of Christ and, for the fifth year in 
a row, director of the Metropolitan Ecumenical 
Ministry. 


1941 


The American Inst. of Chemists (AIC) has voted 
Robert M. Milton president-elect for 1988-89; 
he will become the institute’s next president in 
1990-91. President of R. Milton Associates, Inc., a 
chemical consulting firm, Robert retired in 1986 
after 40 years with Union Carbide Corp. He is 
the inventor of the Linde Hi Flux Tubes and mo- 
lecular sieve absorbent/catalysts, for which Car- 
bide received the Kirkpatrick Award. His work 
with molecular sieves earned him the AIC 
Chemical Pioneer Award in 1980. 


1943 


American Assoc. of Petroleum Geologists Presi- 
dent Larry Funkhouser returned to Oberlin 
this spring as a member of a team of geologists 
appointed to review Oberlin’s Geology Dept. 


1944 


The National Humanities Center has appointed 
Vassar Coll. Emerita Professor of Music Janet 
Knapp one of 35 fellows for the academic year 
1988-89. She was chosen from 547 applicants. 
The National Humanities Center, located in the 
Research Triangle Park of North Carolina, is a 
privately incorporated institute for advanced 
study in history, literature, philosophy, and other 
areas of the liberal arts. 


1946 


R. Wayne Duff, who has been vice president of 
business and finance at U. Akron for the past 26 
years, will retire in August 1989. Until then he 
will be the university’s senior vice president and 
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treasurer while continuing to serve as assistant 
secretary to its board of trustees... . Last August 
Helen Hayslett Reiff went back to school; she is 
now a full-time law student at the Vermont Law 
Sch., Royalton, Vt. 


1948 


Zoning lawyer Clan Crawford, Jr., was profiled 
in the Ann Arborites section of the March 1988 
Ann Arbor Observer. 


1950 


After the unexpected death as a result of an auto 
accident of her husband, Lee Rockey, Ann Ka- 
serman Rockey felt unable too keep up her 
large home on Lake Lucerne, Bainbridge, Ohio, 
where the family had lived for 20 years, and so 
sold it. She has moved to an apartment in Solon, 
Ohio, where she is “trying to get my life back 
together and learn to live as a single person after 
36 years of marriage to Lee.” She teaches in the 
Kenston Schools, where she has been an ele- 
mentary teacher for the past 18 years. 


1951 


A veteran of 32 years with the Caterpillar orga- 
nization, Richard C. Bailey has been ap- 
pointed manager of the logistics division of Cat- 
erpillar Industrial Inc., Mentor, Ohio. The 
division develops and coordinates the compa- 
ny’s master plan for the production, inventory, 
and worldwide shipping of Caterpillar lift trucks. 
Since 1970 he had been market research man- 
ager.... John H. Gutfreund, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Salomon, Inc., was one 
of three prominent New Yorkers chosen by the 
Citizens Committee for New York City to receive 
its annual New Yorkers for New York award. He 
received the honor for “enhancing the quality of 
life in New York City” through his work at Salo- 
mon, his fund-raising activities for the New York 
Public Library, and his work as director of 
the Montefiore Medical Center Corp. in the 
Bronx. ... “Speaking of Schools,” California’s 
only statewide radio program of education news 
and information, is hosted by Bill Hayward. 
The show, aired on 65 California radio stations, 
won a 1987 PR Council of the State award... . 
Robert and Lorna Thomas Kimball live in 
Berkeley, Calif., where Robert is dean and pro- 
fessor of ethics at Starr King Sch. for the Minis- 
try; he was the school’s president for 15 years. 
Wyndham Hall Press has recently published his 
book Restless is the Heart, a religious ethic ex- 
ploring the theological distinction of love and 
law. Lorna recently retired from Pacific Chil- 
dren’s Center, in Oakland, Calif., a day treatment 
program for emotionally disturbed preschool 
children. She was instrumental in starting the 
program and served as its director and as a 
teacher for 13 years; she has taught in the field 
for 18. All four of the Kimball's children live in 
California: a first grandchild joined the family 
last November.... After 31 years of govern- 
ment service Arthur A. Sasahara retired July 
31, 1987, as chief of medicine at Brockton/West 
Roxbury Veterans Administration Medical Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts, and accepted a newly cre- 
ated position as venture head of thrombolytics 
research in the research and development de- 
partment of Abbott Laboratories, Abbott Park, 
il. In order to accept the new position, Art took 
a long leave of absence from Harvard Medical 
Sch., where he is professor of medicine. Art’s re- 
search, which he says is “fascinating, fast mov- 
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ing, and very challenging,” is in the develop- 
ment of new drugs to dissolve blood clots, espe- 
cially those that cause heart attacks. 


1954 


In 1983 Sergio J. Reyes retired as senior chap- 
lain of the Clinton Correctional Facility of the 
New York State Dept. of Correctional Services. 


1955 


An Evening of Music by Composer Leslie 
Adams was presented Jan. 24 at Liberty Hill 
Performing Arts Center in Cleveland. Leslie’s Pi- 
ano Preludes, Violin Sonata, Five Millay Songs, 
and Six Afro-American Songs were performed 
along with the Ohio premiere of The Righteous 
Man—Cantata to Memory of Dr. ML. King, Jr. 
The concert was the first of four events in the 
Accord Debut Series, presented by Accord Asso- 
ciates, an arts organization that Leslie founded. 


1956 


After 19 years Ernie 
| Hook has left Albany, 
| N.Y., and the New York 
State Dept. of Health. 
He is now professor of 
public health at U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, work- 
ing in human genetics 
and epidemiology. ... 
James R. Rusk re- 
cently was granted ten- 
ure at Allegheny Coll., 
where he teaches physics. 


1957 


Joy Strausbaugh is a doctoral candidate in pi- 
ano performance and pedagogy at U. lowa. She 
married John H. Kerr in Cincinnati May 23, 
1987, and the couple now lives in Lisbon, lowa, 
“in a lovely home near the golf course with a 
tremendous view,” says Joy. She teaches piano 
students in Kalona, Mt. Vernon, and lowa City, 
lowa. News from all Oberlinians is welcomed, 
she says. Address: 125 Fairway Drive, Lisbon, 
IA. 


1958 


In February E. Bruce Brooks returned to his 
boyhood home of Hudson, Ohio, as an honored 
Knight Fellow at Western Reserve Academy. As 
part of the fellowship program he met with fac- 
ulty and students and presented three public lec- 
tures on China. Bruce is director of the Lilly Li- 
brary and adjunct professor of Chinese at U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst. ... David Powell, a 
chemistry professor at the Coll. of Wooster, re- 
cently published with one of his students two ar- 
ticles in the newsletter Council on Undergradu- 
ate Research. The articles represent statistical 
compilations of data from Research in Chemistry 
at Undergraduate Institutions, third edition, of 
which David was an associate editor. 


1959 


The Hollywood Story, the latest of Joel 
Finler’s many books on cinema, will be out in 
late August. It is being published by Crown in the 
U.S. and Octopus in England. In spite of the pop- 
sounding title, says Joel, the book is a serious 
and comprehensive study of the eight leading 


Rusk 


Hollywood studios. Most of the data—detailed 
information on subjects including stars, direc- 
tors, and personnel of the studios, as well as fi- 
nancial data, color movies, and Oscar winners— 
is presented in chart form (100 or more of them), 
accompanied by many photos from Joel's collec- 
tion... . United Church Board for World Minis- 
tries Missionaries Lawrence and Carol Can- 
non Gilley left for Brazil in January to begin 
three months of Portuguese study. They contin- 
ued on to Mozambique, arriving in Maputo May 
5. Their plans were to settle and work in Inham- 
bane. Address: Igreja Congregacional Unida, C.P. 
142, Maxixe, Mozambique. . . . Jim Owens is a 
physicist and group leader at the Eastman Ko- 
dak Research Laborato- 
ries in Rochester, New 
York. After finishing a 
Ph.D. at Harvard and 
working in geophysics 
in Colorado for five 
years, he joined Kodak 
to work on electronic 
imaging systems and 
materials. He recently 
won the C.E.K. Mees Sil- 
ver Medal for excel- 
lence in scientific research and reporting for his 
work on infrared laser scanning systems. Wife 
Ann Warren ’60 received the M.A.T. degree from 
Radcliffe in 1961 and the Ed.D. degree from U. 
Rochester in 1979; she now teaches upper 
school English at the Harley Sch. in Rochester. 
Their daughter, Lauran, graduated in 1986 from 
U. Michigan with a B.A. degree in psychology; 
their son, Matthew, is a geology major at the 
Coll. of Wooster. 


Owens 


1960 


Robert J. Ailes has been named regional medi- 
cal director for the southeastern U.S. by MetLife 
HealthCare Corp., the HMO subsidiary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. He 
was previously medical director in South Florida 
for the HMO division of Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
of Florida. His new office address: 851 Trafalgar 
Ct., Suite 243, Orlando, FL 32751. ... One of the 
five featured speakers at Oberlin’s colloquium 
on philosophy in April was Ronald Giere of the 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science. His 
lecture was titled “The Role of Individuals and 
Social Groups in Producing Scientific Knowl- 
edge.” ... Thomas Harper, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Alliance (Ohio) Review, mar- 
ried Cynthia Jane Davis, a counselor and former 
teacher, Feb. 6, 1988. New address: 2309 S. Lin- 
den Ave., Alliance, Ohio 44601... . Philip Hatch 
Herndon, son of Larry ‘61 and Jane Hatch 
Herndon, in October married Kelly Kay Biedak 
in Western Springs, 
Ill.... The Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Hydraulic 
Co. has appointed He- 
len Satterlee Speck to 
the new position of 
manager-—public affairs. 
She will be responsible 
for developing pro- 
grams in the fields of 
government relations 
and community affairs 
and will serve as a liaison with environmental 
groups and area school systems. 


Speck 
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1961 
Child psychiatrist Corydon G. Clark in Septem- 
ber was appointed medical director of child psy- 
chiatric services at Sutter Memorial Hospital, 
Sacramento; he is continuing his active psychiat- 
ric hospital practice. Cory lives with his wife and 
two children, he says, “in the beautiful Sierra 
foothills,” where they operate a thriving busi- 
ness, Corbet Cache, selling rare obsolete world 
currency. ... Andy Ruckman has been named 
—_ editor of the editorial 
page of the Elyria (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram. He 
will write the paper's 
editorials and supervise 
the content and produc- 
tion of its editorial 
pages. Andy and his 
wife, Cynthia—editor of 
The Light, a weekly 
s newspaper in North 
Ruckman_ Ridgeville, Ohio—live in 
Oberlin. For more than 20 years Andy edited the 
Oberlin News-Tribune. Andy has a son, Andrew 
II], who lives in Oberlin, and a daughter, Eleanor, 
a California resident studying at U. California— 


Opera from a Brown Bag 


Confronted with the words brown bag ina 
word association test, the average adult is 
likely to respond: tuna salad on rye, the 
corner grocery, or, perhaps, ersatz lug- 
gage. Given the same test, however, a large 
number of Boston area elementary school 
students will mention Verdi’s La Traviata, 
the life of Mozart, or Bizet’s Carmen. 

Susan Stone ’61 and her Brown Bag Op- 
era (BBO) are responsible for the discrep- 
ancy. The company tours the Boston area 
and other Massachusetts cities to perform 
in hundreds of schools as well as for com- 
munity groups, museums, libraries, bene- 
fits, and organizations for the elderly. It 
presents condensed versions of great op- 
eras, says Stone, in “lively, modern En- 
glish,” reaching audiences in a “unique 
and imaginative way.” Members of the au- 
dience must use their imaginations as 
well—part of the BBO’s uniqueness. 

The name Brown Bag comes from Stone’s 
brown garment bag, which carries the cos- 
tumes for all the major characters of a sin- 
gle opera. The costumes are made to fit 
Stone—because she sings all the roles. And 
this is where audience imagination comes 
in; Stone depends on it when she trans- 
forms herself, for example, from La Tra- 
viata’s wayward Violetta to the nobleman 
Alfredo, whom Violetta loves, to Alfredo’s 
elderly father. She sings only the major 
melodies, but the story is tied together 
with the help of introduction and narration 
from the members of what Stone calls her 
“portable” opera company. 

With only a violinist, pianist, cellist, and 
Stone as vocalist, the BBO, a nonprofit op- 
eration, brings the world of opera to life 
for many who have never seen a live oper- 
atic production. Seasoned performers 
(with the Boston Pops, the New Hampshire 
Symphony, the Opera Company of Boston, 


Santa Cruz. ... The U. Michigan Sch. of Educa- 
tion has awarded John E. Tropman its Wilbur 
J. Cohen Award, which is named for a deceased 
dean emeritus of the school. The award recog- 
nizes faculty members undertaking projects in 
areas of Cohen's interests. 


1962 


Formerly assistant vice president for administra- 
tion at Boston U., William P. Fenstemacher 
has been promoted to associate vice president 
for business affairs there. He coordinates overall 
budget development for the university with re- 
sponsibility for its Office of Budget and Office of 
Analytical Services. Wil- 
liam lives in Newton, 
Mass., with his wife, the 
former Nancy Co- 
baugh, and his chil- 
dren, Sarah and Carter. 
...In March James A. 
Frohne joined the 
Denver office of Buck 
Consultants, Inc., as a 
consulting actuary. 
Frohne Previously he was prin- 


cipal and consulting actuary at William M. Mer- 
cer-Meidinger—Hansen, Inc., of Denver. 


1964 


Austin, Texas, has been a productive relocation 
site for Jill Donnie Snyder. She is a lower-divi- 
sion course supervisor in the Spanish—Portu- 
guese Department at U. Texas. She also “dab- 
bles,” she says, in ESL, her other professional 
love; Collier Macmillan is scheduled to publish 
her ESL college textbook, Literary Portraits, in 
early 1989. She welcomes contact with Oberli- 
nians. Address: 12222 Forsythe Dr., Austin, TX 
78759. Telephone (512) 835-7612. 


1965 


The Lark Quartet, the Nassau Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Rostropovitch, all have commissioned works re- 
cently by composer Jon Deak, a 1987-88 New 
York Foundation for the Arts recipient. 


1966 


Haverford Coll. has named Jerry Gollub col- 
lege provost. A faculty member at Haverford 


Susan Stone (recumbent on piano) with Brown Bag Opera musicians 


and the Santa Fe and San Francisco opera 
companies), the Brown Bag musicians are 
also experienced teachers (at the Boston 
and New England conservatories, Welles- 
ley College and MIT, for instance) who are 
dedicated not only to introducing people to 
opera, but also to education. At a typical 
BBO presentation, the audience learns 
about opera, musical instruments, and his- 
tory, as well as the composers, their music, 
and the times in which they lived. 

“The children were enthralled with your 
performance, and their interest in the Han- 
sel and Gretel dance continued upon their 
return to the classroom,” wrote two 
Thomas Gardner School kindergarten 


teachers after a Brown Bag performance of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. “They 
are now able to sing and dance the entire 
song.” 

In 1986 the BBO worked with the Boston 
Opera Association and the Wang Center 
for the Performing Arts on the Opera Proj- 
ect for Inner-city Students. By presenting 
the Brown Bag version of La Traviata to 
schools throughout Boston (and introduc- 
ing opera in a “joyous, non-threatening 
manner,” as one teacher put it) Stone's 
group inspired over a thousand children to 
see a later Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ance of the opera at the Wang Center. — 
E.N. 
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since 1970, Jerry was chair of its physics depart- 
ment at the time of his appointment. Earlier he 
was named William R. Kenan, Jr., Professor of 
Physics. ... WOBC sports director from 1964 to 
1966, Ed Kaplan is now sports director for 
WQAM in South Florida. He hosts a three to four 
hour sports-talk program, “The Miami Sports Ex- 
change,” five nights a week... . International 
executive search consulting firm Heidrick and 
Struggles recently hired H. Deane Mau Wong 
as a consultant for its Los Angeles office. Previ- 
ously she was a compensation and benefits con- 
sultant with Hewitt Associates. 


1967 


After seven years of living in Jerusalem working 
as an English teacher and free-lance reporter, 
James A. Lewin returned to his hometown of 
Chicago, received an M.A. degree in creative 
writing from U. Illinois, Chicago, and is now the 
teaching assistant with the most white in his 
beard in the Ph.D. program in English lit there, 
he says. He hopes to write his dissertation on 
Shakespeare's history plays. Address: PO. Box 
A3198, Chicago, IL 60690.... PACATONO- 
HOMA is an ancient Indian word created by 
Janet McNeill to mean: Janet McNeill has re- 
cently moved from Palo Alto, Calif., to North- 
ampton, Mass. She has left her position as direc- 
tor of publications for Stanford U. for the 
position of director of publications at Smith Coll. 
Home address: 20 Paradise Rd., Northampton, 
MA 01060. Telephone: (413) 586-6829.... 
Thomas Jean Pierre Pellaton is employed at 
Shaw Concert, Inc., the largest privately held 
artist management company in the U.S., as Eu- 
ropean manager for all the Shaw artists and 
head of the company’s vocal division. Jean 
Pierre is assistant to Harold Shaw and has been 
involved in a number of special television and 
recording projects. His new work number in 
New York City: (212) 595-1900. 


1968 


Having graduated in May from Rhema Bible 
Training Center, a charismatic Bible school near 
Tulsa, Okla., Anne Ashcraft is now ordained 
through the Pentecostal Church and is training 
for the ministry. Address: 4114 E. 21st Pl., Tulsa, 
OK 74114....David Clark Isele, U. Tampa 
composer and director of music at Tampa’s Sa- 
cred Heart Church, in March conducted the U. 
Tampa Collegiate Chorale in the premiere of his 
new work for chorus, strings, organ, soprano, 
and baritone soloists. Isele’s work on the new 
piece, Celebration Requiem, was supported by a 
Dana Foundation Faculty Development grant. 


1969 


Previously editor in chief of Golden Books at 
Western Publishing Company, Rosanna 
Parmeter Hansen is now vice president, new 
product development, of Grolier Enterprises 
Inc., Danbury, Conn. She develops new book 
clubs, continuities, and other direct mail pro- 
grams in the juvenile and adult markets .. . . Af- 
ter nine years on his farm, Paul Recher is di- 
vorced from his wife and separated from his 
youngest daughter, but has custody of his eldest 
daughter and maintains ownership of the farm. 
Female horticulturists aged 28 to 44 interested in 
” he says, should get in touch. 


Nee ee spirit, Dorroughby 2480 NSW. 


Address: Fruit Spirit, 
Australia. 
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Kimono after Klee 


Fry’s Kimono 


Logan Fry ’66 was inspired by the work of 20th-century Swiss painter and Bauhaus teacher 
Paul Klee when he wove Pisces’ First Picnic, a wearable (functional) kimono. One of Fry’s 
first pieces as a professional weaver, it was selected for exhibition at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art’s 1988 May Show, one of 210 works chosen from 2701 submissions. 

Fry retired last September from his law practice to join his wife, Joanne Shapiro Fry ’69, 
in her weaving studio. After taking a course in painted warp weaving “the desire to create 
became irresistible,” he says. Struck by the resemblance of Klee’s divisionist paintings to 
weaving, he created Picnic, he says, as a “tentative, rudimentary attempt” to bring “back 
to the cloth” the “theory, technique and imagery of weaving and textile and fabric” that 
permeate the work of the Bauhaus. Fry’s color design for Picnic uses the high polychro- 
maticism of Klee’s cubist period, progressing—from the bottom of the kimono to the top— 
from violets, cyan, and ultramarine blues to magentas, yellows, and oranges.—E.N. 


1970 


The Federal Election Commission, in reorganiz- 
ing its legal department, has appointed Richard 
B. Bader associate general counsel for litiga- 
tion. Richard has specialized in appeals and Su- 
preme Court cases since 1981, when he joined 
the agency. In his new position he will coordi- 
nate the agency's litigation in all federal courts. 
He lives in Arlington, Va., with his wife, Mary 
Lee Murph Bader '71, and his children, Carrie 
Rose, 7, and Robert Nathaniel, 4... . Willow Bee 
Publishing House of Wyoming this year will pub- 
lish poet D. Steven Conkle’s book of poems ti- 
tled Samadhi, it will be his third published 
book. ... The duo Musica Femina—Kristan As- 
pen (stage name of Kristan Knapp) on flute and 
Janna MacAuslan on guitar—performed a Valen- 
tine’s Day concert at the Portland, Oreg., Com- 
munity Center. The concert was a benefit for the 
Portland branch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Kristan and 
Janna teamed up in Portland four years ago. 
Their standard repertoire is music by female 
composers from the 16th to the 20th centuries. 
... In May 1988 Doris Parke received the 
D.M.A. degree in organ performance from Mem- 
phis State U. ... Timothy Wyant recently com- 
pleted two years of work for the Dalkon Shield 
Claimants’ Committee in establishing a $2.5 bil- 
lion trust. He runs Decipher, a statistical consult- 
ing firm, and sings lead in the barbershop quar- 
tet 734. Address: 7202 13th Ave., Takoma Park, 
MD 20912. 


1971 

While in the U.S. this spring on a speaking tour 
Buddhist monk Geoffrey DeGraff led medita- 
tion workshops and publicized his translations 
(into English from the Thai) of two books, one by 


his late Buddhist teacher, Venerable Acariya 
Maha Boowa Nanasampanno, and one by Ajaan 
Lee Dhammadharo, Nanasampanno’s teacher. 
Geoffrey is head of a Buddhist monastery near 
Bangkok. ... Steward Davis has moved. Ad- 
dress: HCR #1 Box 1568, Tucson, AZ 85736. ... 
Lisa Hilliard’s address: 1619 Edward Street, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 3H9, Canada. 
... Becky Moses Lamiman is an assistant attor- 
ney general with the Michigan Dept. of Attorney 
Generals in Lansing. Her new address: 1913 
Wood St., Lansing, MI 48912... . Rita Shuster 
Buchanan, whose book, A Weaver's Garden, was 
included in “Books” in the Fall 1987 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, has a new job: assistant editor 
of Fine Gardening magazine. The May/June is- 
sue of the new magazine featured an article by 
Rita, “Digging in the Past: Gardening as Archae- 
ology in the Arid Southwest,” a description of 
her thesis project for her 1981 master’s degree in 
biology at U. Colorado....Under the stage 
name Ealynn Voss, Lynn Winkelvoss made 
her Phoenix, Ariz., regional opera debut Mar. 3 
playing the title role in the Arizona Opera’s pro- 
duction of Turandot. 


1972 


Following the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
performance of Stephen Chatman’s Crimson 
Dream Mar. 18, St. Louis Post-Dispatch music 
critic James Wierzbicki opened his favorable re- 
view by writing, “If Stephen Chatman continues 
to produce works for orchestra, it’s likely his 
name will soon be as familiar to the Powell Hall 
audience as are those of, say, Joseph 
Schwantner, Christopher Rouse ['71], David Del 
Tredici, or John Corigliano”; Wierzbicki went on 
to call Stephen a “sensitive colorist” and the 
piece “shapely as it is colorful.” 
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1973 


Fortress Press of Philadelphia has just published 
Grace Notes for Organ by Timothy Albrecht. 
One of five pieces in it is dedicated to his Oberlin 
mentor, Professor of Organ Haskell Thomson. 
This summer Timothy will teach in Vienna and 
England and perform in the International Oun- 
dle Organ Week, Oundle, England... . Having 
gone through “the requisite midlife crisis,” she 
says, Joan Oliver Goldsmith has brought to- 
gether the disparate threads of her work life by 
becoming director of marketing and public rela- 
tions for American Public Radio (distributors of 
“A Prairie Home Companion” and “St. Paul Sun- 
day Morning”). She is also singing again—with 
the Minnesota Chorale, which performs with the 
Minnesota Orchestra and the St. Paul Chamber 
Orchestra. She can be reached at her office. Ad- 
dress: American Public Radio, 444 Cedar Street, 
Suite 700, St. Paul, MN 55101. Telephone: (612) 
290-1417.... Richard M. Kesner left Multi- 
bank Service Center of Dedham, Mass., in May 
to become vice president for development of the 
Parkman Companies, a real-estate development 
organization in Taunton, Mass. Address: 41 
Brentwood Circle, Needham, MA 02192. 


1974 


Katie Solender °77 and Willie Katzin have a 
son, Jeffrey James Katzin, born Mar. 8, 1988, in 
Cleveland. Oberlinians who welcomed Jeffrey 
into the family include his grandparents, Robert 
and Ellen Karelsen Solender '43/'44; two great 
aunts, Sylvia Solender Shapiro °38 and June 


1989/90 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 


| New Zealand and Australia December 
27, 1988-January |, 1989 


LJ Japan April 3-17, 1989 
Yugoslavia/Bulgaria/Turkey July 1989 


Italian Villas and Gardens 
October 1989 


|_| Machu Pichu/Galapagos Islands/ 
Amazon Rain Forest January or 
March 1990 


L] Israel May or June 1990 


= 


Name 


Class 


Street 


City 


State ae 
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Karelson Goodman '41; an uncle, Jim Katzin ’78; 
and an aunt, Louise Katzin '78....Carolyn 
Rutland is a senior staff geochemist for Science 
Applications International Corp. (SAIC), located 
in Las Vegas. Her position is related to high-level 
nuclear waste disposal. She says that SAIC is the 
T&MSS contractor for the NNWSI Project man- 
aged by the WMPO of the U.S. DOE, NOO. 
NNWSI Project work is sponsored by the OGR 
under OCRWM at DOE/HQ. As a geochemist in 
the SIB of the TISD at SAIC, she is responsible for 
the integration effort of the geochemical aspects 
of lithologic/mineralogic investigations and of 
investigations in sorption and solubility in the 
NNWSI Project. She works with NNWSI partici- 
pants (i.e., LASL, SNL, LLNL, and the USGS) as 
part of the CWRMP. She will colead a joint IGC/ 
IAVCEI field trip on the EMV-BLB in 1989. Her 
second EDC is Mar. 29, 1988. Carolyn’s ad- 
dress:4020 S. Arville, #28, Las Vegas, NV 89103. 
Telephone: (702) 362-2769....Rackemann, 
Sawyer & Brewster of Boston, a 60-attorney law 
firm representing corporations and individuals 
in real estate, environmental and land use, tax, 
corporate, litigation, and probate matters, re- 
cently announced that Janet N. Smith has be- 
come a member of the firm. Janet, who has been 
with the firm since 1984, helped draft several of 
the current estate and probate statutes of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. She has 
worked with the Boston Bar Assoc.’s Volunteer 
Lawyers Project to offer will and trust services to 
low-income residents of Boston. . . . Twins Sarah 
Emmaline and Lee Carter, Jr., were born to Me- 
lissa Stebbins Mundell and husband Lee Jan. 


20, 1988. Address: 111 West Gwinnett St., Savan- 
nah, GA 31401. 


1975 


Jonathan Holt was married to Karen Iris Gold 
Aug. 30, 1987, in Plainview N.Y. Attending the 
wedding were Linda Golden ’74, Jesse 
Baumgold '71, James Abelson '74, Alan Gan- 
delman, and Judith Clurman-Rubin. Jon and 
Karen live in White Plains, N.Y., where Jon is 
staff psychiatrist at N.Y. Hospital, Westchester 
Div... . Williamette U. Associate Professor of 
Music Anita King has received a $3500 human- 
ities studies award from Pomona Coll. She will 
use the award to pursue literary and artistic stud- 
ies in England during her 1988-89 sabbatical. 
She is one of 11 West Coast professors selected 
for the biennial award.... Pam Oken-Wright 
teaches at St. Catherine’s Sch. in Richmond, Va., 
and has accepted a position as coordinator of 
teaching for the Lower Sch. next year. She 
earned an M.Ed. degree from U. Virginia in 
1986. In December 1986 she was one of five re- 
cipients of the Virginia Assn. of Independent 
Schools’ award for excellence in teaching. She 
gives workshops and seminars and does some 
consulting in constructivist education and early 
literacy. In November 1985 she married Neal 
Wright. 


1976 


Leslie Hahn and her husband, Merrill Biel, 
gave birth to their second child, Reuben Gabriel, 
Oct. 11, 1987. Their son Eric is now three years 


1989/90 Alumni Tours 


NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA ¢ December 27, 1988-January I, 1989 


First-class hotels, comprehensive sightseeing, breathtaking scenery and wildlife. Includes Auckland, 
Rotorua (and Maori Village), Queenstown, Christ Church (including home-hosted dinner with New 
Zealand family), Sydney (including dinner at famed opera house), Melbourne (and fairy penguins). 
Optional tours to Milford Sound and to Healesville Wildlife Sanctuary near Melbourne. Optional tour 
extensions include Alice Springs/Ayres Rock; the Great Barrier Reef: Tasmania. Cost: $3995, double 


occupancy, from the West Coast. 


JAPAN ¢ April 3-17, 1989 


Three-week Shansi Association/Alumni Association trip led by Suzanne Gay and James Dobbins, 
faculty members of Oberlin’s East Asian Studies Program. Includes Tokyo; Hakone; Kyoto; Nara: 
Obirin College, the Shansi affiliate in Machida: meeting with Shansi reps and reception with local 
alumni; Kanazawa; and Japan seacoast. Optional extension to Hong Kong. Cost: $3995, double 


occupancy, from the West Coast. 


YUGOSLAVIA/BULGARIA/TURKEY ®° July 1989 


Fully escorted program tentatively includes Dubrovnik, Titograd, and Skopje (in Yugoslavia); Sofia, 
Plovdiv, and Edirne (in Bulgaria); and Istanbul, Kusadasi, Ephesus, Izmir, Cannakkale, Bursa, Ankara, 
and the caves of Cappadocia (in Turkey). Professor of Anthropology Ron Casson will meet the group 
in Turkey to share his expertise. Cost: $2995, double occupancy, from the East Coast. 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND GARDENS ° October 1989 


Fully escorted tour with William Hood, chairman of Oberlin’s Art Department and specialist in Italian 


Renaissance. Two weeks. 


MACHU PICHU/GALAPAGOS ISLANDS/AMAZON RAIN FOREST January 


or March 1990 
ISRAEL ® May or June 1990 


Escorted by Oberlin staf 


f person Carol Hoffman, experienced Israeli tour escort, who will give lec 


tures on politics and Israeli life. Tentative itinerary includes Jerusalem, excursions to Massada, the 
vinal, Tiveria, overnight visit to a kibbutz, Haifa, and Tel Aviv. 
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Tom Dietterich 


Scientific Sleuth 


Oregon State University Professor of Com- 
puter Science Tom Dietterich ’77 is yet an- 
other alumnus to receive the National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s Presidential Young 
Investigator Award (see story on Lynn Tal- 
ley ’°76 the summer 1987 OAM “Class 
Notes”). The award, established only three 
years ago, is designed to encourage prom- 
ising young scientists and engineers to re- 
main in academia. In addition to the base 
grant—$25,000 a year for five years—the 
NSF will match industrial and nongovern- 
mental support up to $37,500 per year, al- 
lowing a potential $100,000 in yearly sup- 
port. 

Tom’s current research is in artificial in- 
telligence—his main area of interest; his 
two current projects are also NSF-funded. 
One is related to expert systems and com- 
puter learning, and the other explores ad- 
vanced computer-aided design. He hopes 
to innovate computer programs capable of 
serving as a designer’s apprentice. 


LL 


old. Leslie works as a general internist for Group 
Health, Inc., a Twin Cities HMO. Merrill is in pri- 
vate practice as an otolaryngologist. Address: 
2563 Delaware Ave., Mendote Heights, MN 
59118. 


1977 


Living in Oxford, England, Bethe Alpert—Aus- 
tyn teaches and plays the piano. Her husband, 
Jonathan, is an immunologist at Oxford U. 
Oberlinians in the vicinity are encouraged to get 
in touch. Address: 10 Bateman St., Headington, 
Oxford OX37BG. Telephone: (0865) 66931.... 
James William (Bill) Callison married Mau- 
reen Anne Sullivan Oct. 3, 1987, in the Log 
Chapel on the campus of U.Notre Dame, South 
Zend, Ind. Father James Hobert assisted in 
performing the ceremony. Obies attending the 
wedding included Bill’s parents, James and Jan 
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Richelson Callison '51/'53 and Dave Haynes. 
Bill and Maureen are both attorneys in Denver. 
Address: 2067 Ogden, Denver, CO 80205.... 
Lindsay Dyett performed the roles of both Jel- 
lylorum and Bombalurina in Cats Feb. 26-28 at 
Cleveland’s Musical Hall. ... Scott Faigen 
has been appointed docent at the Stuttgart 
Conservatory.... Kathryn L. Fowler, a 
charter member of the 
Oberlin Athletic Hall of 
Fame, has been ap- 
pointed director of 
membership services at 
the Southport (Connect- 
icut) Racquet Club. Pre- 
viously she was men’s 
and women’s varsity 
tennis coach at Johns 
Hopkins U.... Alan 

Faigen and Vivien Holloway 
Bouffard gave birth to a daughter, Claire Elise, 
Jan. 4, 1988.... Having received the M.S. de- 
gree in earth science from Stanford U. in 1984 
Susan V. Lee worked as a geologist for the U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior from 1984 to 1987. In early 
1987 she left the government to work in real es- 
tate; she has recently opened her own real-es- 
tate office—Orange Grove Properties in Pasa- 
dena. Address: 707 S. Orange Grove Blvd. #C, 
Pasadena, CA 91105....Tom Novak and 
Donna Hoffman have a baby, Nicholas Matthew 
Hoffman Novak, born Jan. 9, 1988, in New York 
City. After five years in advertising, Tom is 
switching careers; he will be visiting assistant 
professor of marketing at New York U. this fall. 
Donna is associate professor of marketing at Co- 
lumbia. ... Katie Solender and Willie Katzin 
74 have a son, Jeffrey James Katzin, born Mar. 
8, 1988, in Cleveland. Oberlinians who wel- 
comed Jeffrey into the family include his grand- 
parents, Robert and Ellen Karelsen Solender 
43/44; two great-aunts, Sylvia Solender Sha- 
piro 38 and June Karelson Goodman °41; an un- 
cle, Jim Katzin ‘78; and an aunt, Louise Katzin 
'78. .. . Ned Tacy and Betty Hunt were married 
June 27, 1987, in Decatur, Ga. Father James 
Hobert ’77 performed the ceremony. Obies at- 
tending the wedding included Ned’s father, A. 
Curtis Tacy °39; his brother, Curt '74; Mitch Al- 
ter; Gregg Christoff; Dave Haynes; Kevin 
Schott; and Dan Kunkel ’78. Ned and Betty live 
at 419 Wildbrook Lane, Birmingham, AL 35216. 


1978 


On May 15, 1988, Sally Ann Lentz and Elliott 
Cowan celebrated 10 years together and two 
years of marriage. Sally and Elliott practice envi- 
ronmental and commercial law in Washington, 
D.C., and Baltimore, respectively. Address: 3 
Mallow Hill Road, Baltimore, MD 21229. Tele- 
phone: (301) 525-2950.... Child counselor 
Darryl Dahlheimer is coauthoring a book for 
kids on self worth. Address: 3829 Blaisdell Ave. 
S., Minneapolis, MN 55409. Telephone: (612) 
824-1931.... The Winston-Salem (North Caro- 
lina) Chronicle has named the Reverend 
Carlton Eversley 1987 Man of the Year. The 
paper profiled Carlton and his work as a commu- 
nity leader and champion of the causes of the 
“underdog and the underprivileged.” ...On 
Sept. 12 Steve Loeb married Sherry Rae Dea- 
trick, whom he describes as a “former secretary 
and punk-rock organist.” Steve is an attorney for 
Humana Inc. Address: 2454 Glenmary Avenue 
#12, Louisville, KY 40204.... Naomi Markus 


Alter and family have moved from Florida to 
California. Address: 7920 Avenue Diestro, Carls- 
bad, CA 92009. ... Cincinnati Academy of Pro- 
fessional Psychology President-elect Scott Mil- 
lis is in private practice in clinical 
neuropsychology with Cincinnati Neurological 
Associates. .. . After six years in Madison, Wis., 
Jackson Thatcher, Carolyn Pratt ’79, and their 
son, Jackson Pratt-Thatcher, 3, are moving to 
Bloomington, Minn. Jackson is joining the Park 
Nicollet Clinic in Minneapolis as an invasive car- 
diologist. Carolyn recently completed her doc- 
toral studies in choral conducting at U. Wiscon- 
sin under former Oberlin Conservatory faculty 
member Robert Fountain. They expect another 
child in September. Their new address: 10016 


Larry Ball 


Academic Intrigue 


SUBJECT: Larry Ball ’78 


PROFILE: Armed, with revisionist inter- 
pretation of Nero’s Domus Aurea (Golden 
House), but not dangerous, except to cer- 
tain long-held beliefs that the Domus 
Aurea initiated a revolution in ancient ar- 
chitecture. Subject believes that the com- 
plex plans and vaulting of the structure are 
not, as is now believed, the result of archi- 
tectural innovation, but rather an ad hoc 
solution to combining structures already 
existing on the site. 


LAST SEEN: At Radford University, Rad- 
ford, Virginia, where he is a professor of 
art. 


DESTINATION: Reliable sources report 
that, beginning in fall 1988, subject will be 
jointly funded for 12 months of study at the 
American Academy in Rome, by the acad- 
emy and the Mellon Foundation. 


NOTE: Subject has been recorded as saying 
he plans to “spend an inordinate amount of 
time at Vicenzo’s seafood restaurant in 
Trastevere, take a lot of photos, and buy a 
bicycle so that I can do the Via Appia An- 
tica at something like Roman speed.” — 
E.N. 
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Chowen Avenue South, Bloomington, MN 
99437. 
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Carol A. Benson is alive and well and working 
at the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. Address: 
3021 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, MD 21218... . In 
a Sept. 13, 1987, interreligious ceremony per- 
formed by the chaplain of the United Nations 
Chapel Drew Collins was married to Elizabeth 
J. Miller. The ceremony took place in New York 
City at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Drew is a 
portfolio manager for the College Retirement 
Equities Fund managing the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian equity investments. . . . After six years at 
the Ann Arbor News Bonnie DeSimone has 
joined the Detroit News as a staff reporter. She 
and two former colleagues from the Ann Arbor 
paper recently were awarded second place in 
the 1987 UPI Michigan Editors Spot News Cate- 
gory for midsized newspapers. She and Owen 


Robin Behn 


Robin Behn: Gifted Muse 


“This exquisitely composed and remark- 
ably mature volume of poetry,” says poet 
David St. John of the book Paper Bird 
“marks the arrival of an important new 
poet.” Robin Behn ’79 is that poet, and Pa- 
per Bird, her latest collection of poems, 
has won this year’s Edith Shiffert Prize in 
Poetry. The prize honors the best book of 
poetry submitted to the Associated Writing 
Programs (AWP), an organization of U.S. 
college and university creative writing 
programs. 

Behn, whose poems have been published 
in Poetry, Georgia Review, American Po- 
etry Review, lowa Review, and Ironwood, 
as well as Oberlin’s poetry magazine, 
Field, teaches poetry at Knox College, in 
Galesburg, Illinois. Paper Bird is pub- 
lished by Texas Tech University Press, in 
cooperation with the AWP Award Series. 
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Eshenroder have purchased real estate at 509 
Oakwood, Ypsilanti, MI 48197.... Corinne P. 
Kevorkian married Josh Grier in Paris, France, 
Sept. 19, 1987. The sole Oberlinian in attend- 
ance (although others were invited, Corinne 
says) was Michael Ellis 80. Corinne continues to 
practice international corporate law and Josh 
practices entertainment law in New York City. 
She has kept her maiden name. Address 156 E. 
96th St. New York, NY 10022....Nancy 
Louise Wolfe and Stephen Zunes welcomed 
their first child, Shanti Catherine Zunes—Wolfe, 
into the world Feb. 15, 1988, in Ithaca, N.Y. Nan- 
louise received support during the labor and 
birth from Stephen and from Abbe Lyons ’80. 
During her recovery, she welcomed support 
from Leslie Kennedy Elder, a registered nurse, 
and from first-time grandmother Shirley Penty 
Wolfe 54. Nanlouise will continue part-time 
work at the Cornell U. Protestant Cooperative 
Ministry. Stephen teaches in the Dept. of Politics 
at Ithaca Coll. and is working on his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Cornell. 


1980 


The list included in the winter 1988 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine of Oberlinians who attended 


Franklin Davis’s wedding was incomplete. 
Also attending were Nell Wright 79, Judy Kuhn 
81, Lynn Francis ‘82, and Marianne Franck 
‘78... . Columbia Historical Society Curator of 
Education Sarah Heald married Dean Herrin 
during November 1987 in Cleveland Heights. 
Oberlinians at the wedding: John Adams, Mar- 
cia Harrington, Julie Kaufman (bridesmaid), 
Martha McCorkle, Karen Pollitz, Sylvia 
Sedman, Beth Wright, Gene Uyeki '48, Tim 
Uyeki ‘81, and Jean Dye °38.... David and 
Ruth Burley (81) Goldberger live outside 
Washington, D.C., with their son Ari, who cele- 
brated his third birthday in March. When not 
playing with Ari, David works as an interna- 
tional trade analyst in the International Trade 
Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Ad- 
dress: 2278 Gunsmith Square, Reston, VA 
22091 .... Sally Mazur and Rob Warren ‘81 
were married July 25, 1987, at the Brockton Art 
Museum, near their home in Cambridge, Mass. 
The day was marked, says the couple, by record- 
breaking heat, great food, nonstop dancing, and 
many friends. Oberlinians in attendance were 
Caroline Morris Warren ‘46, William Warren ‘48, 
Jim Sunshine ‘49, Anne Fassett Sunshine ‘47, 
Fran Skinner Dittes ‘46, Carol Dittes ‘78, Danny 
Bergman ‘79, Laurie Herzog ‘81, Ellen Sisson Ro- 
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sen ‘81, Laura Arbeitman, Sarah Bansen, 
Naomi Dworkin, Sue Keane, Hana New- 
comb, Roger Raphael, Carol Goodwillie, 
and John Adams. Sally is working as a clinician 
with emotionally disturbed children and their 
families. She entered Smith Sch. of Social Work 
in June. Rob recently celebrated the fourth anni- 
versary of his custom furniture and cabinetry 
business and is showing a desk at the Gallery of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts in Boston. Ad- 
dress: 76 Dana St., Cambridge, MA 
02138.... Karen Propp, a published poet, re- 
cently received the Ph.D. degree in creative 
writing from U. Utah. She plans to live in the 
Boston area.... Beginning in September Ro- 
bert C. Scarrow will be assistant professor of 
chemistry at Haverford Coll. 


1981 


Ruth Burley Goldberger has a three-year-old 
son, Ari, and works part time at the Great Falls 
branch of the Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Li- 
brary system. Ruth, Ari, and husband David 
Goldberger '80 make their home at 2278 Gun- 
smith Square, Reston, VA 22091.... Richard 
and Florence Goldberg Bush have had a baby; 
Michelle Shoshana Bush was born Mar. 6, 1988, 
weighing 8 lbs., 3 oz. Florence is on maternity 
leave from Northeast Ohio Legal Services (legal 
aid) of Warren, Ohio, where she is a domestic 
relations attorney part time. Rich is an attorney 


15 Oberlinians Win 
Alumni Graduate Fellowships 
from the College 


Fifteen alumni have received Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Graduate Fellowships from 
five programs. 

Aelioian Fellowship winners San San Lee 
’°85 and Catherine Jordan ’86 have each 
won $2400. Lee will continue her viola and 
other doctoral studies at New York Univer- 
sity; Jordan, a graduate student in psychol- 
ogy at Wayne State University, will use the 
grant to fund a longitudinal study of mem- 
ory deficits in patients suffering from 
hard-metal pulmonary disease. 

Joy L. Strausbaugh, a student pursuing 
the Doctor of Musical Arts degree in piano 
performance and pedagogy at the Univer- 
sity of lowa, has received $1500 from the 
Gilchrist-Potter Prize Fund to complete 
her degree. ; 

The Henry J. Haskell Fellowship has 
been awarded in the amount of $2400 to 
Julie B. Abrams ’82, Maria Cristina Ar- 
suaga ’88, Sarah Bansen 80, and Randall L. 
Nadeau 78 and in the amount of $1000 to 
Keith Anderson ’83. Abrams will continue 
her graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where she is earning an 
M.A. degree in international studies as 
well as an M.B.A. degree. Her advanced- 
study project thesis is “The Woman Entre- 
preneur: Criteria for Success in the Brazil- 
ian Economy.” Arsuaga, who received both 
the B.A. and B.M. degrees from Oberlin 
this May, will study Italian literature and 


at Green, Haines, Sgambat, Murphy & Macala in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Address: 3805 Indian Run 
Dr. #12, Canfield, OH 44406. . . . Oni Faida Lam- 
pley (previously known as Vera A. Lampley) is 
currently an actress with John Houseman’s the- 
ater group, The Acting Company. Acting Com- 
pany alumni include Kevin Kline and Patti Lu- 
Pone. Address: c/o The Acting Company, PO. 
Box 898, Times Square Station, New York, NY 
10108... . Both Robert Tufel and Sean Casey 
recently finished the first year in the U. Califor- 
nia—Berkeley Sch. of Social Welfare graduate 
program. As part of the program Rob is intern- 
ing at Coleman Advocates for Children and 
Youth, where he is being supervised by the exec- 
utive director, Margaret Hertz Brodkin '65. Sean 
is interning at the Contra Costa Dept. of Health. 


1982 


Following graduation Gretchen Hoag went 
back to New Orleans awhile, taking classes at 
Tulane and playing the piano in a Korean restau- 
rant. After moving to Chicago, where she did 
free-lance accompanying and received a law de- 
gree in 1986 from Northwestern U., she moved, 
“for reasons that are still not clear,” she says, to 
New York City. She is now a second-year associ- 
ate at Davis, Markel & Edwards. She lives with 
her boyfriend. Address: 238 E. 14th St. #54, New 
York, NY 10003 .... While finishing her Ph.D. 
degree in theology—philosophy at Leiden U. in 


history at the University of Milan. Banson 
will follow the second year of a three-year 
master’s degree in nursing program at 
Massachusetts General Hospital Institute 
of Health Professions, leading to a career 
in Women’s Health and nurse-midwifery. 
Nadeau, a Ph.D. degree candidate at the 
University of British Columbia, will study 
the religious works of a lay Buddhist 
leader of the 16th century and the sects he 
inspired. Anderson, in his third year to- 
ward an M.F.A. degree in creative writing 
at the University of Alabama, will study 
missionary work in El Salvador, collect Sal- 
vadorian folk music, and work on a trans- 
lation project and his thesis. 

From the Adelia A.F. Johnston Fellow- 
ship $2400 went to Melissa Karen Cook 
’°82, $1775 to Barbara J. Distler ’84 and Jan 
Gregory-Charpentier ’84, and $1000 to 
Nancy Corwin ’56. Cook, a doctoral student 
in the Department of Kinesiology at the 
University of Texas at Austin, will apply 
her grant to a neuromuscular and mechan- 
ical analysis of postural control during 
grandes battements devant in parallel. Dis- 
tler will use her grant to continue doctoral- 
level clinical studies at the Illinois School 
of Professional Psychology, where she is 
specializing in work with children and ado- 
lescents. Gregory—Charpentier, a mental- 
health advocate at a shelter for the home- 
less, will take on graduate study at 
Andover Newton Theological School. Cor- 
win—who also recently won the only 
Smithsonian (Renwick—Crafts) Fellowship 
(for $19,000) given in a year—will spend 
two years completing her book, a critical 


Amsterdam Hester Oberman is planning a re- 
turn trip to the U.S. for 1989. She looks forward 
to meeting old friends and seeing what America 
is like outside of Oberlin. 


1983 


A 1987 graduate of the Columbia U. Graduate 
Sch. of Business, Alix Friedman is now assis- 
tant product manager at Sterling Drug Inc., in 
New York City. Address: 836 Union St., Apt.4, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215....Hill Pratt recently 
joined Cleveland Consulting Associates as an as- 
sociate. Previously he was planning manager in 
the menswear division of Burlington Industries. 
... After five years in Paris, where she worked 
from 1983 until 1985 at the American Library 
and, until 1987, at many odd jobs, Illia R. Ro- 
senthal is now studying jewelry making and 
drawing in a plastic-arts school called les Ateliers 
de Fontblanche, situated between Aix and Mar- 
seilles in Vitrolles....June 21, 1988, was the 
one-year wedding anniversary of Wendy 
Uhlmann and Michael Simon, whose wedding 
last year, in Ann Arbor, Mich., was attended by 
Lisa Grodin and Mark Moverman. Wendy 
completed a master’s degree in human genetics 
at U. Michigan in December 1987. She works as 
a genetic counselor in Detroit and welcomes 
suggestions from other alums on ways to make 
daily commuting more tolerable. Address: 1408 


history of fiber art as part of the post- 
World War II craft revival in America. She 
recently left her post as a professor at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 

Lisa Handwerker ’80, Sally Mazur ’80, 
and Rachel R. Resch ’82 have each re- 
ceived $1000 Alumni Graduate Fellow- 
ships from combined funds, including the 
M. Woods Lauer Memorial Fund as well as 
the other funds previously mentioned. 
Handwerker, a Ph.D. student in medical an- 
thropology at the University of California, 
San Francisco, will explore problems and 
cross-cultural misunderstandings con- 
fronting non-English-speaking immigrant 
women when they give birth in the United 
States. Mazur, a teacher/clinician of emo- 
tionally disturbed children, will attend 
Smith College for Social Work to receive 
training as a clinical social worker. Resch, 
a dancer and graphic artist, is applying to 
M.A. programs in physical therapy; she 
would like to do research and clinical work 
in dance medicine. 

Alumni Graduate Fellowships are 
awarded by the College’s Committee on 
Graduate Study. Preference is given to ap- 
plicants who have not previously received 
an alumni fellowship and, for most fellow- 
ships, to applicants who graduated from 
Oberlin two or more years before the time 
of application. Full information and appli- 
cation forms are available from the Office 
of Career Development and Placement, Pe- 
ters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. Completed 
applications must be submitted by Febru- 
ary 15 of the year for which support is 
sought. 
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Shadford #9, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. Telephone: 
(313) 668-0331. 


1984 


Kim Annable teaches sixth- and seventh-grade 
science and coaches two girls’ basketball teams 
in Portland, Oreg. When not traveling, she and 
Yama are busy remodeling their home, where 
they live with their two dogs. She would love to 
hear from old friends. Address: 5218 SE Ha- 
wethorne Blvd., Portland, OR 97215... . Having 
completed the M.S. degree in marine environ- 
mental science at the Marine Sciences Research 
Center at SUNY-Stony Brook in December, Jo- 
anne Arenwald is working in the chemical 
oceanography department of the Israel National 
Oceanographic Research Center, at Haifa, Israel. 
Address: c/o Liberman, 47 Rehov Horev, 
Ahusa, Haifa 34346, Israel. ... Composer Jeff 
Bitzer recently received his master’s degree in 
composition at Columbia U., where he is now 


working on the D.M.A. 
degree. At Columbia he 
has been the recipient 
~ of numerous academic 
fellowships and in 1985 
was selected as a 
Tanglewood Music Cen- 
ter fellow and as a par- 
ticipant in the ASCAP 
Musical Theater Work- 
shop. In February he 
was chosen by the 
Henry Luce Foundation to receive one of its 15 
fellowships to East Asia; he will spend the up- 
coming year in Indonesia, on the island of Bali. 
His music is primarily for the concert stage but 
also includes many cabaret pieces as well as a 
full-length musical, which was premiered in 
1983 by the ARK Repertory Theatre in Madison, 
Wis. He has been a Teaching Artist with the Lin- 
coln Center Inst. in New York City since Febru- 
ary 1987....In October Kathleen M. Bowen 


Bitzer 


Fellowships 
for Oberlin Grads 


If you had top grades at Oberlin and you can show considerable 
strength in other areas as well, you are invited to apply for any of 


the following fellowships. 


Maximum Application 
Age Due 
Rhodes 2 years at Oxford oo October 10 
University 

Marshall 2 years in Britain 25 October 10 
Fulbright* 1 year in most countries none October 31 
Luce 1 year in East Asia 29 November 9 
Churchill 1 year at Churchill 26 November 15 


College in Cambridge, 


England 


NYU-Business 2 years at NYU 


Administration 


graduated January 16 
within 5 yrs. 


For applications and information on specific requirements of these 


and other fellowships, write to: 


Office of Career Development and Placement 
Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


or telephone: (216) 775-8140 


*NOTE: Fulbright applications are processed through the institution in which 
you are presently enrolled. If you are not presently enrolled, apply directly to the 
Institute of International Education as a candidate-at-large. Direct inquiries to: 
U.S. Student Programs Division, Institute of International Education, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 
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married YongSoo Ha in Trumansburg, N.Y. 
Kathleen Gilbert 85 was maid-of-honor and Ra- 
chel Hirsshorn '86 and Ellen Weisman at- 
tended the wedding. The reception was within 
walking distance of 200-foot Taughannock Falls. 
Kathleen is a real-estate appraiser in New York 
City. She and her husband live with their two 
Akitas in New York City’s Little Italy at 250 Eliza- 
beth Street... . After working for the March of 
Dimes in New York, Barb Distler is in her first 
year of the doctoral program in clinical psychol- 
ogy at the Illinois Sch. of Professional Psychol- 
ogy in Chicago. Address: 401 W. Fullerton Park- 
way, Chicago, IL 60614... . Eden Fromberg is 
a student at the Southeastern Coll. of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine. Her professor of biochemistry 
there is Kenneth Woodside '59. . . . In February 
Lisa—Alexandra Helmel made her debut with 
the Pennsylvania Opera Theater as Hermia in 
Purcell’s The Fairy Queen.... Bruce Heller 
and Phebe Dodyk have temporarily relocated 
to Connecticut from New York City. Phebe is in 
pediatrics at the Graduate Sch. of Nursing at Yale 
U.; Bruce is a musician.... After earning the 
M.B.A. degree from U. Rochester, Dennis Ro- 
senbaum went to work as a statistician for 
Rochester, N.Y., area Blue Cross/Blue Shield. In 
his spare time he studies voice at the Eastman 
Sch. of Music and sings with the Rochester Bach 
Festival Chorus, the Rochester Gay Men’s Cho- 
rus, and at local churches and synagogues. He 
would enjoy hearing from old classmates. Ad- 
dress: 168 Crittenden Way, Apt. #2, Rochester, 
NY 14623. Telephone: (716) 272-0868. 


1985 


As administrative assistant to the American 
Dance Festival (ADF), Elaine Bayless works in 
its development office in New York City for most 
of the year, but gets to “escape,” she says, to Dur- 
ham, N.C., during June and July for the festival. 
She lives in the Park Slope section of Brooklyn, 
which she describes as a “mini Oberlin,” with 
Karyn Evans '86 and Andi Van Hook ’87.... 
Oberlin resident Heather Gram is a child-care 
worker at a residential treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed children. She is applying 
to graduate school in psychology. ... William 
Finley Green is working as an actor for the Pic- 
colo Teatro in Milano, where he has lived since 
1986. He has a small part in the Pirandello play 
Come tu mi vuoi (As You Desire Me), which 
toured Europe in the spring. In addition, he is a 
free-lance translator and model. He has had “no 
news from Oberlin and Obies, and | must say | 
really feel the absence.” Address: Why Not 
Vomo, Via Saffi 11, 20123 Milano. ...On Apr. 
16, 1988, Ruth Hughes married Jeffrey Toner, 
whom she met through a personal ad. The wed- 
ding was attended by Tamara Leonard and 
Kent Nastiuck. Ruth works as a library assis- 
tant and Jeff is an associate with a Philadelphia 
law firm. Address: 219 W. Willow Grove Ave., 
Apt. J-2, Philadelphia, PA 19118. . . . Violist Kate 
Roach Hamilton has won a position with the 
San Diego Symphony Orchestra. She and her 
husband, Greg Hamilton ‘84, are returning to the 
Spoleto Festival. 


1986 


spending 1986-87 working in Boston Dan Hol- 
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Justin Hughes Wins Two 
Major Fellowships; Others 
Win Mellons, Watsons, More 


Justin Jeffrey Taylor Hughes ’82 has won 
both a Henry Luce Scholarship and an An- 
drew W. Mellon Fellowship in this year’s 
round of fellowship awards. Hughes hopes 
to postpone taking up his Mellon Fellow- 
ship in order to work as a Luce scholar, 
teaching Anglo-American law in Asia or 
assisting a legislator or judge there. Hav- 
ing earned a J.D. degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1986, he is currently a conseil 
juridique in Paris. His legal specialty is the 
political and social ramifications of inter- 
national disputes between governments. 

The Luce scholarships, awarded by the 
Henry Luce Foundation, send “young 
Americans of outstanding promise” to the 
Far East for year-long professional ap- 
prenticeships under the guidance of lead- 
ing Asians. The Mellon Fellowships, 
awarded by the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion to candidates nominated by faculty 
members for their “unusual promise,” pay 
a cash stipend of $10,250 plus tuition and 
fees for graduate school. 

In Mellon Fellowships Oberlin had its 
“best year ever” according to Marcia Col- 
ish, Frederick B. Artz Professor of History 
and 1987-88 chair of the College’s Fellow- 
ship Committee, which helps administer 
Mellon, Luce, Watson, Rhodes, Marshall, 
Fulbright, and Churchill scholarships and 
fellowships as well as those granted by the 
New York University business administra- 
tion school and the Ohio Regents Gradu- 
ate/Professional program. 

Oberlin alumni (including May gradu- 
ates) won seven of the 127 Mellon Fellow- 
ships awarded for 1988-89—more than 
graduates of any other liberal arts college 
and fewer only than graduates of Harvard 
and Yale universities. 

Oberlin’s other Mellon winners include 
Eliot Borenstein ’88, a Russian-literature 
major specializing in works of the 19th- 
and 20th-centuries. He will attend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this fall, where he 
may study the works of Yuri Olesha or pur- 
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Justin Jeffrey Taylor Hughes 


sue a comparison of the 19th-century poet 
Mikhail Lermontov with the English Ro- 
mantic poet George, Lord Byron. Rachel 
Seidman ’88, a history major, will attend 
Yale University this fall; she is most inter- 
ested in 19th-century women’s history. 
Daphne Berdahl ’86, a history major at 
Oberlin, will pursue studies in cultural an- 
thropology; Elizabeth Browning ’85 will 
study English literature—she was an indi- 
vidual major at Oberlin. Anne Kitagawa 
’°87, a Chinese and East Asian studies ma- 
jor, will study Asian art and history; and 
Lauren Shohet 87, a double-degree En- 
glish, comparative literature, and harpsi- 
chord major, will study English literature. 

Of this year’s 18 Luce scholars, two are 
Oberlin graduates. Jeffrey Bitzer 84 joins 
Justin Hughes in making Oberlin the na- 


tion’s only liberal arts college with more 
than one Luce scholar; the College’s first 
Luce Scholarship was won by Lester Bar- 
clay ’81 in 1986. Bitzer, who studied com- 
position at Oberlin, hopes to teach music at 
the Bali Music Institute in Bali, Indonesia, 
on his Luce Scholarship. Having finished 
his Master of Arts degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity last spring, he is finishing his doc- 
torate degree there. Bitzer is interested in 
seeing whether musical notation, recently 
introduced in Indonesian music, changes 
that music as much as it has Western mu- 
sic. 

Peter Riggs 88, an environmental stud- 
ies major, has received a Thomas J. Watson 
Fellowship for the coming year. The Wat- 
son Fellowship will provide $13,000 to 
“support a year of focused study and expe- 
rience in a field for which the Fellow has 
demonstrated the potential for leader- 
ship.” Riggs will undertake an indepen- 
dent project titled “Up from Underground: 
Alternative Musicianship, New Communi- 
cation Technologies, and Cultural Policy in 
Japan, China, and the Soviet Union.” He 
will study the use of new electronic media, 
including dubbing and remixing machines 
and pirate radio, by musicians and others 
to disseminate alternative political mes- 
sages—‘“‘mostly nationalist concerns,” he 
says—circumventing the restrictions of 
state control. In Japan he will study the Ko- 
rean population’s use of music as a way of 
keeping its subculture together. The Wat- 
son Foundation made 75 fellowship 
awards this year. 

Two May graduates have been awarded 
grants from the Institute of International 
Education (IIE), which administers Ful- 
bright Fellowships. French majors Judith 
S. Rose and James Helgeson have French 
Government teaching assistantships ad- 
ministered by the ITE. Each will receive a 
stipend of at least 4000 francs (about $880) 
a month. 

Chemistry major Steven Dale Garmon 
°88 has won an Ohio Regents Graduate/ 
Professional Fellowship, which he will use 
to attend Case Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine. The fellowship awards 
$3500 each year for two years. 
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land spent summer 1987 in Italy studying Ren- 
aissance art and humanism. He is now a student 
in the Southern Illinois U. Ph.D program in clini- 
cal psychology .... Carl Freire will be leaving 
his position at the Harvard Coll. Library in the 
fall to begin study in the U. Michigan Asian Stud- 
ies M.A. program... . “Contrary to popular be- 
lief,” says Anne Huemer, “my marital status 
has not changed (re: the fall 1987 alumni maga- 
zine). | am not, have never been, and will most 
likely never be married to Brian Brown. 


1987 


John Charles in January auditioned for a part 
in the film Zrue Believers, which stars James 
Woods and Robert Downey, Jr. Although he was 


Summer 1984 


not called back, he says, the casting people 
“deemed me grungy looking enough to pose for 
mock police mug shots.” Todd Groves '86 was 
also considered for a role, John adds, but was 
also rejected; the two commiserated over Japa- 
nese food. Besides flirting with Hollywood, John 
says he is “boring myself to death doing tempo- 
rary office work.” Address: 1717 Oxford St., Apt. 
204, Berkeley, CA 94709. Telephone: (415) 845- 
7907... . Jan VanStavern works as a writer for 
a Philadelphia weekly newspaper and lives with 
Lisa Sylvester, who is studying at U. of the 
Arts. They are both meeting “big cheeses,” says 
Jan, the most recent being poet Galway Kinnell 
and percussionist Steve Reich. Jan can be con- 
tacted at work for help in finding writing jobs. 
Address: c/o South Street Star, 608 S. 3rd St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19147. 


If you know of an Oberlinian (your- 
self included) with an interesting 
background or unusual accom- 
plishments, please send biographi- 


cal information along with the per- 
son’s name, address, and telephone 
number to the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, 153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074. 


LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Friends 


Imogene Rose Bosworth, Jan. 24, 1988, in 
Montrose, Colo., after a stroke. She was 98. She 
was married to the late Edward F. “Ned” 
Bosworth ‘16, '23 G.S.T., the first full-time dean 
of men at Oberlin (1927 to 1956). During his ten- 
ure, she served as advisor to various campus 
groups. She also was a special student in the Col- 
lege from 1938 to 1941. Surviving are two sons, 
seven grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


Graduate School of Theology 


Irving Woodrow Camerer ‘63 S.T.M., Oct. 24, 
1987, in Parma, Ohio. Born Feb. 19, 1914, in Syr- 
acuse, Ind., he received the Doctor of Ministry 
degree from Vanderbilt U. He was pastor of the 
Ridge Road United Church of Christ, Parma, 
from 1945 until his retirement in May 1985. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Caroline Hoff- 
man; his son and daughter; a sister; and a grand- 
son. 


William Bristow Crocker ‘37 B.D., Jan. 1, 
1988. Born Feb. 18, 1905, in Richland, Ga., he 
earned the A.B. degree in 1934 from Virginia 
Seminary and Coll.; he was minister and dean of 
theology there and a retired chaplain and lieu- 
tenant colonel in the U.S. Army. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Almond. 


Archie Harold Donigan ‘62 B.D., Mar. 12, 
1988, in Warren, Mich. Survivors include his 
wife, Frances. 


N. Carl Elder '38 S.T.M., Feb. 13, 1988, in Lees- 
burg, Fla. He had been in failing health for the 
past several years. Born Nov. 21, 1898, in 
Darlington, Pa., he retired from the ministry in 
1962. He graduated from the Coll. of Wooster in 
1923 and received the B.D. degree in 1926 from 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. In 
1958 the Coll. of Wooster awarded him the hon- 
orary Doctor of Divinity degree. 


Dean Wadham Parker, Dec. 12, 1987, in Livo- 
nia, Mich., after a long illness. Born in Detroit 
Oct. 8, 1909, he was pastor emeritus of the 
United Methodist Church of Farmington, Mich. 
Survivors include his wife, Thelma. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Margaret Emery Allen ’18, Feb. 26, 1988, in 
North Ridgeville, Ohio, after a short illness. Sur- 
vivors include two daughters and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Jane Mittler Ashbaugh 28, Jan. 4, 1988, in 
Needham, Mass. She was born June 19, 1908, in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Dorothy Busche Bast 30, Dec. 3, 1986, in Pat- 
ton, Calif. Survivors include Richard R. Hill °50. 


Agnes Cook Batdorf ‘17, Jan. 9, 1988, in Glen 
Arm, Md., at the home of her daughter. Born 
Jan. 20, 1895, she married Claude R. Batdorf, 
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who preceded her in death, in 1921; they had 
two children. She retired as a kindergarten 
teacher. 


Maude M. Gust ’23, Mar. 11, 1988, in Fremont, 
Ohio. She was born Oct. 24, 1903, in Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Jean Staples Edler Hoffmann ‘27, Aug. 12, 
1987. 


Elvira John Wyman ‘19, July 30, 1987, in Fre- 
mont, Mich. She was born June 21, 1897, in 
Raven Run, Pa. 


1908 


Clara Edith Obenchain Harshman, Feb. 15, 
1988, in St. Petersburg, Fla. She was born Jan. 
27, 1887, in South Whitney, Ind. Her daughter 
survives. 


1909 


Maud L. Durfee Aldrich, Dec. 25, 1987, in 
Doylestown, Ohio. Survivors include a son. 


Anne Sweeney Elson, Mar. 3, 1988, at age 
100, in Ravenna, Ohio, where she lived most of 
her life. She was born in Huntington, Ohio. A 
special student at Oberlin for a year, she gradu- 
ated from St. Ann’s Hospital nursing school as a 
licensed practical nurse. She leaves a daughter 
and two grandchildren. 


1910 


Cora Aileen Pickett, Jan. 22, 1988, at the 
Methodist Country House in Wilmington, Del., 
where she had lived since 1960. She was 102 
years old. Born in Ellsworth, Kans., she received 
the A.M. degree from U. Chicago (1914) and the 
Ph.D. degree from U. Pennsylvania (1930). She 
taught Latin in Wilmington and in 1935 was 
named dean of girls at PS. du Pont High Sch., 
where she remained until her retirement in 
1953. She leaves no immediate survivors. 


1913 


Mary Margaret McClure Miller, Mar. 3, 1988, 
in Newark, Ohio. She attended Oberlin for a 
year before transferring to Denison U., where 
she received the Ph.B. degree in 1913. She mar- 
ried Emerson Miller in 1948. 


1918 


Alva W. Bachman, Jan. 27, 1988, in Bowling 
Green, Ohio, at age 94. He was born Dec. 10, 
1893, in Weston, Ohio. An attorney, he practiced 
law in Bowling Green for 59 years, retiring in 
1984. He was the city’s mayor for 10 years dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s. Surviving are his wife, 
Frances; a daughter; a son; two brothers; and 
five grandchildren. 


Elvada Mae Marshall, Mar. 16, 1988. in East 
Liverpool, Ohio. She was born May 9, 1894, in 
Wellsville, Ohio. In 1964 she retired as a high- 
school English teacher, : 


1920 


Margaret Dorothy Rodgers Mapes, Jan. 11, 
1988, in Cleveland. She was born Dec. 16, 1898, 


in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Surviving are three sons, 
a daughter, 19 grandchildren, eight great-grand- 
children, and two sisters. 


1921 


Ruth K. McCollum, Feb. 14, 1988, of a massive 
cerebral hemorrhage, in Chicago, Ill., where she 
was born Feb. 9, 1898. A registered nurse, she 
taught nursing for 50 years before retiring. None 
of her immediate family survive. 


1923 
Priscilla Bagg Barnes, Mar. 2, 1987. 


Willard G. Jordan, Nov. 24, 1987. 


Doris Savage Ride, Jan. 13, 1988, in Cincin- 
nati, following brain surgery. She was born June 
11, 1901, in Pittsburgh. Survivors include her 
husband of 56 years, Ray A.; a son; two daugh- 
ters; seven grandchildren; and a sister. 


Emma Lamb Rothman, Mar. 30, 1988, in Dan- 
ville, Vt. Born Mar. 17, 1902, in Cadillac, Mich., 
she had retired as a teacher. Survivors include a 
daughter, Emily Rothman Kimmel ’64. 


1924 


Barbara Frances Johnson Bowman, Dec. 3, 
1987, in Orville, Ohio, after a long illness. Born 
Jan. 28, 1902, in Ithaca, N.Y., she married Ralph 
Bowman, who survives, in 1925. She retired as a 
Latin and English teacher and librarian at Dalton 
(Ohio) High Sch. In addition to her husband, sur- 
viving are four children, 12 grandchildren, and 
several great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Blanche Hays, Dec. 26, 1987, in 
Smyrna, Ga. Born May 5, 1902, in Swissvale, Pa., 
she received the M.S. degree from U. Pittsburgh 
in 1925. She was retired as head of the Navy 
Yard Aero Textile Materials Branch, Philadel- 
phia. Survivors include a nephew. 


Jeannette Bevan Miller, Mar. 9, 1988, in Pri- 
mos, Pa. She was a graduate of the U. Pennsylva- 
nia Sch. of Nursing. Surviving are two sons, a 
brother, and four grandchildren. 


1926 


Edward T. Boardman, Jan. 14, 1988, in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., at age 83. He was former curator of 
biology and assistant director of the Rochester 
Museum and Science Center and a scientist. 


Lucile Pearson Karsh, Dec. 24, 1987, in North 
East, Pa. She was born July 8, 1904, in Cross 
Fork, Pa. Survivors include her husband, Carl. 


Charlotte May Hagemann Wise, Dec. 15, 
1987, in Evanston, Ill. She was born May 23, 
1904, in Fort Atkinson, Wis. Survivors include a 
sister, 


1927 


Clayton Sumner Ellsworth, Mar. 4, 1988, in 
Wooster, Ohio. Born in Forest City, lowa, in 
1905, he received the Ph.D. degree from Cornell 
U. in 1930. He was emeritus professor of history 
at the Coll. of Wooster. Surviving are his wife, the 
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former Frances Fuller '28: their four children; a 
brother, Ralph E. '29; a sister; and eight grand- 
children. 


Jennie Canerva Hyvari Jones, Aug. 28, 
1987, in Detroit, Mich. She was born July 3, 
1905, in Hibbing, Minn. She retired as a teacher. 
Survivors include a daughter. 


Helen Eugenia Hart, Jan. 12, 1988, in Royal 
Oak, Mich. Born May 5, 1905, in Eureka, Mich., 
she received the A.M. degree in 1932 from U. 
Michigan. She taught high-school English for 
many years and in 1969 retired as a counselor at 
Mary Lyon Junior High Sch. in Royal Oak. 


Harvey Curtis Webster, Mar. 18, 1988, in Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., at age 81. Professor emeritus of 
English at U. Louisville (Kentucky), where he 
taught from 1936 until his retirement in 1972, he 
received the Ph.D. degree from U. Michigan be- 
fore beginning his teaching career. Survivors in- 
clude two sisters. 


1928 


Robert Pierce Beaver, Nov. 20, 1987, in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Born May 26, 1906, he received the 
A.M. degree from Oberlin and the Ph.D. degree 
from Cornell U. (in 1933). In 1972 Concordia 


Dorothy May Bell, 
Educator, College President 


Dorothy May Bell ’25, former president of 
Bradford (Massachusetts) College for 27 
years, died of heart ailments April 8, 1988, 
in Oxford, Maryland. She was born May 29, 
1903, in Elyria, Ohio. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate, Bell earned 
the A.M. degree in classics from Smith Col- 
lege and pursued graduate studies at Co- 
lumbia University and the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
Greece. She had been an instructor in clas- 
sics at Oberlin for two years and, previ- 
ously, head of the Latin Department at the 
Berkeley Institute in Brooklyn when Brad- 
ford named her president in 1940. Still a 
junior college for girls at the time of Bell’s 
retirement in 1967, Bradford College has 
since become a four-year coeducational in- 
stitution. 

During Bell’s presidency, six buildings 
were added at Bradford, including a chapel 
and the library arts study center, which the 
college’s board of trustees dedicated to her 
in 1966; both enrollment and the number 
of faculty members almost doubled. In ad- 
dition, the further development and refine- 
ment of the traditional liberal-arts pro- 
gram at Bradford is attributed to her 
leadership. “The memorial [Dorothy Bell] 
leaves behind is this institution,” Bradford 
College President Arthur E. Levine told the 
press. “She built it.” 

She was the second woman to serve as 
president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and the first junior-col- 
lege administrator to serve on the execu- 
tive committee of the New England Associ- 


Seminary awarded him the honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree. He retired in 1971 as professor 
emeritus of missions and chairman of the church 
history field at the U. Chicago Divinity Sch. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, the former Wilma 
Manessier 26. 


Wenona Douglass Reynolds Burton, Mar. 9, 
1988, in Euclid, Ohio. Born Dec. 2, 1904, in Ma- 
con, Ga., she received a master’s degree in social 
administration from Western Reserve U. (now 
Case Western Reserve U.) in 1944. She retired in 
1972 as a medical social worker for St. Vincent 
Charity Hospital in Cleveland. Her first husband, 
Turner Reynolds, preceded her in death in 1959. 
Survivors include her second husband, William 
T. Burton. 


William Baker Hildebran, Jan. 28, 1988, in 
Wickliffe, Ohio, of cardiac arrest. He retired in 
1984 as an accountant for the Cleveland Heights 
Water Dept. He leaves his wife, Marguerite. 


1929 
Delinda Roggensack, Feb. 27, 1986. 


1930 
Madelaine Agnes Emich, Feb. 27, 1988, in 


Dorothy May Bell 


ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Appointed to four consecutive four-year 
terms on the Massachusetts Board of Colle- 
giate Authority, she was the only junior- 
college representative. In addition, she 
was a member of the White Pines College 
Board of Trustees and former president of 
the Oxford (Maryland) Historical Museum. 

Survivors include a sister, Conna Bell 
Shaw ’28; a brother, Richard Bell ’39; sev- 
eral nieces and nephews, including Caro- 
lyn Dickinson Shaw ’66; six grandnieces; 
and two grandnephews. 
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Wexford, Pa. She was born Feb. 28, 1906, in 
Pittsburgh. She received the Mus. M. degree 
from Oberlin in 1931 and the MLS. degree in li- 
brary science from Western Reserve U. (now 
Case Western Reserve U.). She had worked as a 
teacher, librarian, organist, and choir director. 


Margarita McDonald Ewald, Jan. 23, 1988, in 
Orlando, Fla. Born in Argentina, she was a re- 
tired secretary. A brother survives. 


Grace Boynton Howell, July 2, 1987. Born 
Aug. 12, 1908, in Toronto, Canada, she was a 
registered nurse. 


Betty Washburn Reeve, Jan. 30, 1988. She 
was born July 30, 1907, in Elyria, Ohio. After 
graduation she received the B.E. degree from 
Akron U. in 1932 and the M.A. degree from Co- 
lumbia U. in 1933. 


1931 


Frank John McConnell Beattie, Mar. 17, 
1988, in Cleveland. He was born in New London, 
Ohio. After receiving a law degree from Duke U. 
Law Sch., he worked for 21 years as a special 
agent with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
after which he worked in real estate until his re- 
tirement. Surviving are his wife, Julia; a daugh- 
ter; a stepson; five grandchildren; four great- 
grandchildren; and two sisters, including Mary 
Beattie Stone °30. 


Donald W. Bowland, Mar. 11, 1988, in Lodi, 
Ohio. Born July 18, 1907, in Fremont, Ohio, he 
received the A.M. degree from Oberlin in 1932. 
He was a retired teacher. Survivors include his 
wife, Ethel. 


Henry Stoddard Curtis, Feb. 5, 1988, in Mara- 
thon, Fla. Born Feb. 7, 1910, in Washington, 
D.C., he received the Ph.D. degree from U. Mich- 
igan in 1942. He retired in 1970 as chief psychol- 
ogist of the Veteran’s Administration Hospital in 
Cleveland. Survivors include his grandson, 
David Wahl ’91. 


1932 


Robert Arden Logan, Dec. 4, 1987, in Frank- 
furt, Mich., after a brief illness. He was born Sept. 
5, 1910, in North Fairfield, Ohio. For 28 years he 
worked for General Electric in Detroit. Survivors 
include his wife, the former Mary Elizabeth Bow- 
ser 32; two daughters; a son; six grandchildren; 
and a brother, W. Hoyt ‘28. 


Herbert Carpenter Morse, Feb. 18, 1988, in 
Raleigh, N.C. Born Jan. 30, 1911, in New York 
City, he received the A.M. degree from Columbia 
U. In 1976 he retired as an economist with the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Chicago. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Elizabeth; sons Herbert C. 65 and 
J. Kenneth ‘69; and brothers John W. '35 and 
Richard L. °37. 


1933 


Helen Amanda Donat Hutchins, Feb. 14, 1988, 
in Los Angeles. She was born in Greentown, Ohio, 


Nov. 9, 1911. Preceded in death by her husband, 
William, she is survived by a daughter, seven 
grandchildren, one great-grandchild, and two sis- 


ters, including Arline Schafer ‘36. 
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Robert Nelson Lee, Dec. 23, 1987, in 
Fallbrook, Calif. Born July 22, 1911, in Des 
Moines, he received the Mus.M. degree from 
Oberlin in 1934. He was publisher, with his 
brother, of the Estherville (lowa) Daily News for 
25 years. He retired in 1976 as information offi- 
cer at lowa Lakes Community Coll. in Esther- 
ville. His first wife, Grace, whom he married in 
1940, preceded him in death. In addition to his 
second wife, Mary, survivors include three sons, 
including Nelson ‘72; two stepdaughters; a step- 
son; and 10 grandchildren. 


William Garwood Steigely, Jan. 17, 1988, in 
Trenton, Mich. He was born in Chicago July 10, 
1910. He was a high-school music teacher. 


1934 


John Lydenberg, Nov. 11, 1987, in Princeton, 
N.J. Born in Scarsdale, N.Y., he was 74. He re- 
ceived the A.M. degree from Harvard U. in 1938 
and, in 1946, the Ph.D. degree. He was professor 
emeritus of American studies and English at Ho- 


bart and William Smith Colls. Surviving are his 
wife, Mary Jane; a son; a daughter; two grand- 
children; a sister; and eight stepchildren, as well 
as a cousin, Roger Hawkins ‘31. 


1935 


Donald Sherman White, Aug. 4, 1987, in Nan- 
tucket, Mass. He was born .Aug. 28, 1912, in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He retired as a math and sci- 
ence teacher in Van Wert (Ohio) City Schools. 
Survivors include his two sons, Stephen M. '66 
and Stuart S. "69. 


1936 


A. Herbert Crouthamel, Jr., Nov. 30, 1987, in 
Lansdale, Pa. He was born July 25, 1912, in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1967 he retired as district sales man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Laura. 


Charles C. Dugan, Mar. 4, 1988, in Willoughby, 
Ohio, of cancer. Born Apr. 29, 1914, in Cleve- 
land, he lived most of his life in Perry, Ohio, 


Benjamin Bailey, 
Business Initiatives Director 


Benjamin Bailey, director of Oberlin’s 
Longman Business Initiatives Program, 
died May 4, 1988, in Cleveland’s Fairview 
General Hospital of injuries sustained dur- 
ing a fall. He was 59 years old and lived in 
Rocky River, Ohio. 

Former senior vice president and man- 
ager of the international banking division 
at AmeriTrust, where he worked between 
1973 and 1984, and senior vice president 
and manager of institutional trust adminis- 
tration and marketing at the Huntington 
Bank after that, Bailey came to Oberlin to 
launch the Business Initiatives Program 
in April 1987. As its first director, he 
strengthened and improved bonds be- 
tween Oberlin and the corporate commu- 
nity. He created a program that promotes 
an Oberlin liberal-arts education to the 
business sector and helps introduce the op- 
tion of a business career to Oberlin stu- 
dents. 

Bailey devoted much of his time to advis- 
ing students, putting them in touch with 
Oberlin alumni and others, and helping 
them secure internships and permanent 
positions in business. “In his time here, all 
too brief, he opened windows for Oberlin 
on the global business world of which he 
was a part,” says President S. Frederick 
Starr. 

Before his years with AmeriTrust and 
Huntington Bank, Bailey was associated 
for 15 years with a Fortune 500 manufac- 
turing company, the Clevite Corporation, 
first as managing director for Europe and 
later as assistant to the president. 

When he was with AmeriTrust, Bailey 
helped organize at Oberlin a 1982 confer- 
ence on investment opportunities in China 
and a 1983 South East Asian trade confer- 
ence for business executives to discuss 
business opportunities and strategies in 
the Far East. The conferences were spon- 


Benjamin Bailey 


sored jointly by AmeriTrust, Oberlin Col- 
lege, and the Shansi Memorial Association 
and supported by grants from the Cleve- 
land Foundation. 

Bailey was a former president of both the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade and 
the Cleveland World Trade Association and 
a member of the Cleveland Bar Association 
for Foreign Trade; he testified on behalf of 
the international banking community be- 
fore the U.S. Senate and House Banking 
Committees on various issues. 

Benjamin Bailey was born in Cleveland 
and grew up in Lakewood, Ohio. He re- 
ceived the B.A. degree in economics from 
DePauw University in 1951 and earned the 
J.D. degree from Case Western Reserve 
University School of Law in 1954. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Cynthia L. Bailey, two 
daughters, and two grandchildren. 
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where he was co-owner of Dugan Nurseries. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Joyce; his son; and two 
daughters. 


Richard Knowlton Kellenberger, Dec. 5, 
1987, in Hightstown, N.J. He was born Apr. 1, 
1914, in Newark, Ohio. After receiving the A.M. 
degree from Oberlin in 1937 he went on to earn 
the Ph.D. degree from Princeton U. in 1947. In 
1976 he retired as professor of modern lan- 
guages at Colby Coll., where he had taught since 
1946. Survivors include a son. 


Wesley Dewitt Stewart, Jan. 29, 1988, in 
Xenia, Ohio. Born July 2, 1901, he graduated 
from Central State (Ohio) U. and received the 
M.A. degree in music from the Vanderbilt Coll. of 
Music in Chicago. He was a retired professor of 
music. 


1937 


Laura Brainard Bowie, Jan. 17, in Takoma 
Park, Md., of cancer. She was 72 years old. A 
graduate of the Connecticut Coll. for Women, 
she was a retired secretary with the Paul Sum- 
mers real-estate firm in Upper Marlboro, Md. 
Survivors include her husband, Oden; two 
daughters; two sisters; and two grandsons. 


Ruth Ida Sanford Hale, Mar. 9, 1988. 


1938 


Clarice Rutledge Ferguson, Feb. 17, 1988, in 
Alton, Ill., where she was born, after a lengthy 
illness. She was 77. She taught piano, organ, and 
music theory at several colleges and to many 
students privately for over 40 years. A daughter 
survives. 


1939 


John K. Bash, Mar. 5, 1988, due to complica- 
tions arising from surgery. A 1940 recipient of 
the M.A. degree from U. Michigan, he made a 
career as a pension-fund consultant and actuary. 
After retiring in 1973, he spent the rest of his life 
studying classic Mexican stamps, a field in which 
he was already a world-renowned expert and 
collector. Surviving are his wife, Patricia Parr 
Bash '39; son Jeffrey '63; two daughters, includ- 
ing Frances Tock ‘70; and five grandchildren. 


1940 


Robert L. Forney, Mar. 9, 1988, in Chester- 
town, Md., of complications arising from cancer. 
He was 70. In 1946 he received the M.Mus de- 
gree from Northwestern U. For 30 years he 
owned and operated Forney’s Jewelry Store in 
Chestertown, retiring in 1984. Surviving are his 
wife, Mary Margaret; three sons, including Den- 
nis ‘72 and Raymond ‘76; two daughters; a step- 
daughter; a brother; and 14 grandchildren. 


1941 


H. Victor Perkins, Feb. 10, 1988, in Madras, 
India, after a stroke, while on a trip around the 
world. Born June 9, 1918, in Toledo, Ohio, he 
earned doctorates at U. Chicago and New York 
U. following graduation and service in the US. 
Army, as well as an M.A. degree in public affairs 
from U. Maryland after his retirement. He re- 
tired as professor of education at the U. Mary- 
land Inst. for Child Study, where he taught for 35 
years. Survivors include his wife of 42 years, the 
former Cynthia Demaree; three sons, including 
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David ‘72 and Kenneth '77: two daughters; one 
brother; and six grandchildren. 


H. Edmund Stiles, Mar. 22, 1988, at his home in 
Glendale Springs, N.C., of Lou Gehrig's disease. 
He was born July 30, 1919, in St. Croix Falls, 
Wis. In 1957 he received the M.L.S. degree from 
Columbia U. He retired in 1971 as chief of the 
Central Information Center at the National Secu- 
rity Agency, U.S. Dept. of Defense. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Betty Warner 41; 
his sister, Martha Stiles Booth '25; two sons, Wil- 
liam Bruce ‘66 and Edmund Warner ’68: two 
daughters, Joan Stiles Bell ’74 and Judith Stiles 
Cook ’71; and four grandchildren. 


Lottie Ellen Haskins Vrba, Feb. 11, 1988, in 
Hagerstown, Md. She had been a multiple sclero- 
sis patient for several years. Born Nov. 10, 1918, 
in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, she married Joseph Vrba 
in 1945; they had three children. He preceded 
her in death. She had taught elementary school 
in Huntsburg, Solon, Bainbridge, and Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. Survivors include a brother. 


1942 


Donald Wesley Emig, Apr. 4, 1988, in Charles- 
town, Conn., at age 67. He was born in Melrose, 
Mass., and received a B.D. degree from the Yale 
U. Divinity Sch. in 1945. Before retiring in 1985, 


he was pastor of the United Church of Roway- 
ton, Conn., for 40 years. He leaves his wife, the 
former Elizabeth Coralyn John '43; two sons; 
daughter Leslie Ann Emig ’67; two brothers; two 
sisters; and five grandchildren. 


1943 

Russell Vernon Snyder, Jr., Feb. 5, 1985, in 
Madison, Wis. He was born Mar. 29, 1921, in Chi- 
cago. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth. 


Kernan Bradley Whitworth, Jr., Feb. 9, 
1988, in Columbia, Mo. Born Mar. 9, 1923, in 
Lakewood, Ohio, he received the A.M. and 
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Memorial Minute: 
Ben William Lewis 


by Hirschel Kasper 


Ben William Lewis was born November 5, 1900, 
in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, and died November 
29, 1987, in Cleveland. His lifetime spanned 
nearly the entire 20th century; his professional 
career embraced the four corners of modern ac- 
ademe: teaching, scholarly research and writ- 
ing, public service, and institutional dedication. 

After attending Central Michigan Teachers 
College in 1918-19, he transferred to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and received the A.B. degree in 
1922, the A.M. degree in 1923, and the Ph.D. 
degree in 1926. Though he played interscholas- 
tic football in Mt. Pleasant, he recognized no 
team as equal to the Michigan maize and blue 
Saturdays during the fall. He attended Harvard 
Law School in 1927-28 and the University of 
Michigan Law School in 1929-30. He later re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from Western Reserve 
Law School in 1931. Oberlin College awarded 
him the honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 
1969. 

On September 7, 1923, he married Gertrude 
Mae Dodds. They had two children, John Fran- 
cis Lewis and Patricia Lewis Fishel. Gertrude 
Lewis died in 1985 at the age of 84. She and Ben 
were married nearly 62 years. 

Ben Lewis's professional career began in 1922, 
when he was an instructor of economics at the 
University of Michigan earning a master’s de- 
gree. He came to Oberlin College in 1925 as an 
assistant professor of economics, became associ- 
ate professor in 1928, and in 1936 was appointed 
professor. From 1951 to 1965 he served as chair- 
man of the department; in 1953 he was ap- 
pointed Avery Professor of Economics, a title he 
held until his retirement in 1967. During his 
years at Oberlin, he spent many summers teach- 
ing at the universities of Chicago, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and California; Columbia University and 
Pomona College. 

Ben developed a full professional career and 
often was called away from the campus. He 
served on the advisory council of the Consumers 
Advisory Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration from 1934 to 1935; as a staff mem- 
ber of the Brookings Institute from 1938 to 1939; 
as staff member of the U.S. Labor Department in 
1939; as chief economist in the consumer divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of the Interior in 
1940; as chief economist in the consumer divi- 
sion of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 


Ben William Lewis 


sion from 1940 to 1941; as price executive for 
the Office of Price Administration from 1941 to 
1943; as chief of the Distribution Division of Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation in 1943; as secretary to 
the distribution committee for the first UNRRA 
conference in 1943; as chief of the industrial or- 
ganization section of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in 1944; and as chief of the patent 
contracts section for the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian in 1944. In later years he served as a 
consultant to the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 

He served as a consultant to the Development 
Board of the Kingdom of Jordan, the Venezuela 
Development Corporation, and the govern- 
ments of Columbia, Nigeria, and Tanzania and 
was an advisor to the Ford Foundation on its 
overseas development program. He also made 
many Overseas consulting trips to East Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. It was a for- 
tunate student who had Ben as a teacher, though 
some alumni claim that while Ben was at 
Oberlin for 42 years, he wasn’t there during their 
four years. 

In 1955 Ben Lewis was elected a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
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served as vice president of the American Eco- 
nomics Association, president of the Midwest Ec- 
onomics Association, chairman of the Advisory 
Selection Committee for Fulbright postdoctoral 
awards in economics, vice president of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, director of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
and Oberlin’s representative to the Ohio Athletic 
Conference. 

His numerous published works include two 
books on the British economy as well as contri- 
butions to economic, legal, and literary periodi- 
cals. Among the most frequently cited of Ben’s 
articles is his “Economics by Admonition” in 
which he urged the government to play an ac- 
tive role in the economy. He wrote beautifully 
and was a master of language although he did 
not always take himself seriously. 

By some, Ben is best known for the hundreds 
of Oberlin students he directed and encouraged. 
By one count, there are 39 economics profes- 
sors; dozens of college and university adminis- 
trators; a score of people in government service, 
including two who served as members of the 
Council of Economic Advisors; a governor of the 
Federal Reserve System; and many top execu- 
tives in industry and philanthropic foundations. 
Sometimes he gave students reading assign- 
ments; sometimes he gave them money. It al- 
ways turned out right. 

Many of us here remember him, though, as a 
loyal and dedicated member of the faculty. He 
served on all its councils but, more importantly, 
spoke for the faculty with wisdom, courage, and 
steadfastness in meetings large and small. He 
was a leader of the faculty, and he led, success- 
fully, for the faculty and College. He was a spear- 
head in the faculty’s pursuit of equity and 
worked untiringly to protect the faculty rights of 
all—the untamed assistant professor as well as 
the retiring full professor. 

Ben Lewis also served the Oberlin community 
as a director of the Oberlin Savings Bank for 20 
years and as a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the Oberlin City Council from 
1947 to 1955. 

A $4 million bequest to Oberlin College by Ro- 
bert S. Danforth ’43 upon his death in 1987 led a 
hundred of Ben’s students and friends in estab- 
lishing the Robert S. Danforth-Ben W. Lewis 
Professorship in Economics. We hope it will be 
fairly easy to fill his chair; we know it is impos- 
sible to fill his shoes. 

Hirschel Kasper is professor of economics. This 
memorial minute was adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College April 19, 1988 
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Ph.D. degrees from Princeton U. in 1947 and 
1951, respectively. He was emeritus professor of 
romance languages at U. Missouri, Columbia, 
where he had taught since 1957. Surviving are 
his wife, Carolyn McGill Whitworth °43; son; 
daughter; and grandson. 


1944 


Douglas J. Moore, Jan. 21, 1988, in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, of cancer. He graduated from Har- 
vard Medical Sch. in 1946. He was clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at University Hospital and di- 
rector of the coronary care unit at Woman’s 
General Hospital, both in Cleveland. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Doris; a son; four daughters; a 
sister; and eight grandchildren. 


1945 


Leota F. Goodrich Gibson, Apr. 18, 1988, in 
Oberlin, after a long illness. Born in Wellington, 
Ohio, she was a lifelong resident of the area. She 
had worked at Gibson Brothers Bakery, Candy, 
and Ice Cream Co. in Oberlin with her husband, 
Burt, who preceded her in death. Survivors in- 


Memorial Minute: 
John Donald Lewis 


by Harlan Wilson 


John D. Lewis, emeritus professor of govern- 
ment at Oberlin College and a leading scholar 
and teacher in the field of political theory, died in 
Oberlin January 23, 1988, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. 

Professor Lewis was born October 6, 1905, in 
Paterson, New Jersey. He first came to Oberlin in 
1924 as a college freshman, earning the B.A. de- 
gree in 1928, followed by A.M. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin in 1929 
and 1934, respectively. He taught at Wisconsin 
from 1931 to 1935 before accepting a position at 
Oberlin, which he held until his retirement in 
1972. He chaired the Department of Govern- 
ment during 19 of his 37 years at Oberlin. In 
1981 the College bestowed on Professor Lewis 
an honorary LL.D. degree. 

Professor Lewis held a Fulbright senior ap- 
pointment at Oxford University in 1959-60. He 
also taught at Columbia University, Wesleyan 
University, and the universities of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and California at Berkeley. After retiring 
he continued to teach at Case Western Reserve 
University, Colorado College, and Pennsylvania 
State, as well as at Oberlin. 

A leader in his profession, Professor Lewis 
served as book-review editor of the American 
Political Science Review from 1952 to 1962, a 
member of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation (APSA) national council from 1956 to 
1958, and APSA vice president in 1962-63. He 
was also president of the Midwest Political Sci- 
ence Association in 1967-68. 

Professor Lewis specialized in European and 
American liberal democratic theory. One of his 
articles, published in 1932, on political represen- 
tation was coauthored by the famous and con- 
troversial historian Charles A. Beard although 
Lewis did not quite approve of Beard’s economic 
analysis of the constitutional period and disliked 
his later isolationism. He subsequently published 
three books, including Against the Tyrant: The 


clude two sons, a daughter, 10 grandchildren, 
and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor Mae Stehman, Nov. 7, 1987, follow- 
ing a heart attack, at age 64. She received the 
M.A. degree in 1949 from Western Reserve U. 
(now Case Western Reserve U.) and the M.S.W. 
degree from U. Southern California in 1968. A 
field consultant for the National Board of the 
YWCA western states region, headquartered in 
Phoenix, she had planned to retire next year. A 
sister survives. 


1948 


Betty Jean Sprague Hunt, Dec. 2, 1987, in 
Raleigh, N.C., from a respiratory illness caused 
by muscular dystrophy. Born Dec. 16, 1927, she 
received a degree in music education from 
Meredith Coll. in the early 1960s. She had taught 
music in the Wake County (North Carolina) Sch. 
District and for many years taught children pi- 
ano, organ, and singing in her home. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters, a son, and a grandson. 


Roger L. Nichols, Dec. 10, 1987, in Boston, of 
an apparent heart attack. He was 61. He gradu- 


John Donald Lewis 


Tradition and Theory of Tyrannicide with the late 
Oscar Jaszi, and Anti Federalists Versus Federal- 
ists: Selected Documents, both of which are still 
widely read. He also published a work on the 
theory of Otto von Gierke. Lewis contributed ar- 
ticles to various journals—including American 
Political Science Review, The Journal of Politics, 
and the /nternational Journal of Ethics—and 
wrote many book reviews. 

His approach to political theory was both tex- 
tual and contextual; he had a keen eye for the 
historical contingencies informing political theo- 
ries. He stood for a principled politics free of 
ideological extremes of left and right. Of the 
American founders Thomas Jefferson in particu- 
lar was his hero, for it was Jefferson who best 
exemplified for him the democratic faith, indi- 
vidual dignity, civil liberties, and the authority of 
persuasion, in an age of political cynicism and 
unprincipled power. 
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ated in 1948 from Cornell U., and after a year of 
premed work at Oberlin studied medicine at U. 
lowa, receiving the M.D. degree in 1953. In 1981 
he left his position as head of the Dept. of Ap- 
plied Microbiology at the Harvard Sch. of Public 
Health to become director of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Science. Surviving are his wife, Elinor 
Potee Nichols ’48; a son; two daughters, includ- 
ing Kathleen ’75; a brother; and a granddaugh- 
ter. 


1949 


Barbara Ruth Stowell Humphries, Mar. 3, 
1988, in North Ridgeville, Ohio, after a lengthy 
illness, at age 59. A graduate of Aurora (Illinois) 
Coll., she had been a high-school English 
teacher. Survivors include her husband of 40 
years, F. Leslie ’49; two sons; two daughters; 10 
grandchildren; a brother; and a sister. 


1950 


CORRECTION: Lee C. Rockey was born Mar. 
22, 1929, rather than 1919, as reported in the 
Winter 1988 OAM. 


A master teacher, J.D. Lewis for decades 
taught a course in American political theory that 
became a model of its kind, as well as a full range 
of other courses in political theory and compara- 
tive politics. His teaching represented the high- 
est standards of scholarship, informed by histori- 
cal knowledge and a certain indefinable 
practical wisdom and good judgment. Under his 
influence Oberlin became one of the leading un- 
dergraduate educators of political scientists in 
the United States. Noted political scientists 
taught by Lewis over the years include Sheldon 
Wolin 44, Cecelia Kenyon ‘43, and Kenneth 
Waltz ‘48, among many others. 

Professor Lewis was a man of fierce integrity 
and great dignity, leavened by a dry, subtle, and 
delightful wit. He was utterly dedicated to aca- 
demic life in general and to Oberlin in particular 
although he had some doubts about the wisdom 
of certain developments at Oberlin during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. He was both a wise 
and trusted advisor to Oberlin students and a 
most respected leader on the Oberlin faculty; he 
was repeatedly elected to the College Faculty 
Council. During his tenure as chair of the depart- 
ment he was a superb administrator who used 
his talents to enhance the Oberlin Government 
Department and to maintain its distinctive place 
in the discipline. 

Professor Lewis was happily married to Ewart 
Kellogg Lewis and, several years after Ewart’s 
death, to Mary Jane Lewis, who survives. He 
had three children to whom he was thoroughly 
devoted. The family has established a John D. 
Lewis Memorial Fund for the Department of 
Government at Oberlin College. 

J.D. Lewis will be remembered in many ways: 
for his scholarship and teaching of course, and 
also for his sense of humor, love of all things 
Welsh, unfailing generosity and helpfulness to 
his younger colleagues, and his many lasting 
contributions to the life of this college—contribu- 
tions for which we are most grateful. 

Harlan Wilson is associate professor of govern- 
ment. This memorial minute was adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College April 19, 
1988. 
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Augustus Samuel Potter, Dec. 27 or 28, 1987, 
in Manhassat, N.Y., apparently of cardiac arrest. 
Born Nov. 5, 1931, he was Town of North Hemp- 
stead (New York) Youth Services director and 
Manhasset Youth Council worker. 


1955 


Ronald Emert Dehl, Nov. 2, 1987, in 
Arlington, Va. 


Joanne M. Hostetter Thomas, Jan. 17, 1988, 
in Hershey, Pa., following a long illness. She was 
born Mar. 23, 1932, in Lancaster, Pa. Survivors 
include her husband and a son. 


1956 


Marie (“Honey”) Ullrich Donecker, Jan. 20, 
1988, in Bryn Mawr, Pa. Born May 20, 1935, in 
Port Jefferson, N.Y., she earned the B.A. degree 
from U. Pennsylvania in 1956. She was assistant 
director of admissions at the Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy and Junior Coll., Wayne, Pa. Sur- 
viving are her husband, daughter, and a brother. 


Boris Ivanovitch Oblezov, Feb. 18, 1988, in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, after a long illness. He was 
born Apr. 10, 1932, in Stalingrad, U.S.S.R. A son 
survives. 


1963 


Margot Carol Dorothy Watson Zener, Feb. 
11, 1988, in Fullerton, Calif., while crossing a 
street. She was born Jan. 3, 1942, in Washington, 
D.C. She married Thomas Andrew Zener ‘63, 
who survives her, in 1964. They had two chil- 
dren. 


1968 


Mary Ann Dorothy Bagus, May 2, 1987, in 
Ventura, Calif., in a car accident. She was born 
Dec. 5, 1944, in Cleveland. She received the 
M.A. degree from SUNY at Buffalo in 1970 anda 
law degree from Cleveland State U. in 1981. 


1971 


Alice Cassaro Linden, Sept. 21, 1987, in Stam- 
ford, Conn. Born Feb. 3, 1949, in Brooklyn, she 
was an elementary-school and preschool music 
teacher. Survivors include her husband, James. 


1984 


Catherine Pauline Reilly, Feb. 11, 1988, in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., after a long illness. She was 
born June 16, 1962, in Spartanburg, S.C. A stage 
manager with the Western Opera Theatre in San 
Francisco, she had held other professional the- 
ater positions since her graduation, including 
production assistant with the San Francisco Op- 
era and stage manager with the June Festival 
Opera in Princeton, NJ. Survivors include her 
parents, her grandmothers, and two brothers. A 
Catherine Reilly Memorial Scholarship, created 
by her parents, has been established at the Col- 
lege for students majoring 1n theater and dance. 
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Painted In Blood: Understanding Europe- 
ans by Stuart Miller ’58. Atheneum. In the 
preface of Painted in Blood, Miller quotes Henry 
James: “It’s a complex fate, being an American, 
and one of the responsibilities it entails is fighting 
against a superstitious valuation of Europe.” 
With his latest book Miller joins James in the at- 
tempt to explain Europe and the European mind 
and character to Americans. 

Miller’s explication of Europe’s violent 
(painted in blood) past offers insight into the way 
Europeans think, drive, converse, shop, and 
conduct business—ways still conditioned, Miller 
says, by the historical necessity of Europeans to 
defend themselves. 

Miller explores the European legacy of hierar- 
chy and aristocracy as a means of revealing the 
source of European courtliness and formality, 
analyzes and attacks the common European crit- 
icisms of Americans (as superficial, materialistic, 
uninterested in tradition), and questions 
whether Europe still offers the depth Americans 
have for so long sought there. At once anecdotal 
and historical, psychological and political, per- 
sonal and sociological, Miller’s book—while de- 
picting Europeans as the charming, exasperat- 
ing, polite, and rude people Americans have 
always found them to be—also depicts them, ul- 
timately, as knowable. “This is an excellent 
book,” says Rollo May °30, “not only to help us 
understand Europe but also to understand our- 
selves.” 

A former university professor and administra- 
tor, Miller has published scholarly and profes- 
sional books in literary criticism, education, and 
health policy, as well as a novel, Hot Springs, and 
a social and personal essay, Men and Friendship. 


Quiddities: An Intermittently Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary by W. V. Quine ’30. Harvard 
U. Press. Quine, “the most distinguished and in- 
fluential of living philosophers,” according to PF. 
Strawson of the London Review of Books, de- 
parts from the more official scholarly writing of 
his previous books to offer a whimsical diction- 
ary-style collection of over 80 short essays on 
philosophy, mathematics, and language. Titles of 
entries—ranging from A (alphabet) to Z (zero}— 
include beauty, belief, communication, extrava- 
gance, free will, gambling, idiotisms, Latin pro- 
nunciations, longitude and latitude, prizes, 
senses of words, tolerance, and trinity. 

“This is Quine distilled,” says Arthur C. Danto 
of Quiddities. “There is the marvelously elegant 
style, the effortless wit, the philosophical author- 
ity, and the gleeful display of a quirky and exact 
learning.” 

Quine is Harvard U. Edgar Pierce Professor of 
Philosophy, Emeritus. He has written 17 books. 
His work has been translated into 44 languages. 
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Democratic Prospects in 1988 
and Beyond 


The Life of the Party: Democratic Pros- 
pects in 1988 and Beyond by Robert Kut- 
tner °65. Viking Penguin, Inc. \|n this book, 
Kuttner asserts that Democrats, in spite of their 
belief that the party is poised for a historic elec- 
toral comeback, must take action rather than 
wait for the pendulum to swing their way. An 
assessment of liberal politics today—where they 
are heading and where they can go—The Life of 
the Party is also a call to arms to future leaders of 
the Democratic Party. 

According to Kuttner, the Democratic Party 
was truly the party of the common people dur- 
ing the New Deal’s heyday; it built effective 
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bonds among citizen, government, and party. 
Democrats today, he advises, must reestablish 
those links in our new economic circumstances 
if the party is to recover. Rather than move to 
the political center, he argues, Democrats must 
champion and rebuild a majority coalition of “or- 
dinary, wage-earning people, whose political 
and economic interests are not identical to those 
of the wealthy.” This is possible only by rebuild- 
ing “popular institutions of participation,” and 
then “linking them to the creative use of govern- 
ment as democracy’s instrument of common 
purpose,” says Kuttner. 

Aside from specific party agenda, 7he Life of 
the Party examines the influence of money in 
politics, as well as how politics, public philoso- 
phy, and government programs are related. Kut- 
tner, says Hendrick Hertzberg, political corres- 
pondent for The New Republic, “has given us a 
way of understanding the present that can help 
us see the future. Most heartening of all, the 
transparent decency of his political vision is 
grounded in hard social and economic reality.” 

Kuttner is economics correspondent of The 
New Republic and a columnist for Business Week 
and the Boston Globe. He is author of The Eco- 
nomic Illusion, which was nominated for the Na- 
tional Book Critics Circle Award, and Revolt of 
the Haves. 


A Little Bit under the Weather: A Look at 
Care for Mildly Ill Children by Beth Fred- 
ericks, Robin Hardman ’79, Gwen Mor- 
gan, and Fran Rodgers. Work/Family Di- 
rections, Inc. This book, developed through 
funding from the IBM Corp., documents the situ- 
ation created when a child is sick and the parent 
who cares for him or her works full or part time. 
Work/Family Directions, Inc., has found that 
most parents do not have jobs that can accom- 
modate absences for an average of six to 10 res- 
piratory and stomach ailments per year, per 
child; few employers, in fact, provide any kind of 
benefits that allow absences spent caring for sick 
children. A Little Bit under the Weather was writ- 
ten to help parents and concerned others find 
creative community-based solutions in the best 
interest of children, parents, and employers. 
Hardman is publications coordinator for 
Work/Family Directions and a free-lance editor. 


Smallpox and Its Eradication by Frank 
Fenner, Donald Henderson ’50, Isao 
Arita, Zdenek Jezek, and Ivan Danilovich 
Ladnyi. World Health Organization 
(WHO). The Intensified Smallpox Eradication 
Programme—established in 1966 by the World 
Health Assembly with the goal of global eradica- 
tion within 10 years—is the main focus of this 31- 
chapter book. Its five writers, M.D.s who were 
closely associated with the eradication and certi- 
fication programs, provide a comprehensive de- 
scription of a once cosmopolitan and lethal dis- 
ease and of the program in more than 80 
countries in Africa, Asia, and South America that 
led to the achievement of its eradication (in just 
over the proposed 10-year goal). Concluding the 
book is an overview of the lessons learned dur- 
ing the eradication program. Oberlin President 
S. Frederick Starr calls Smallpox and Its Eradica- 
fion “an extraordinary tale” and “a splendid 
textbook case of how change actually occurs in 
the world.” 

Henderson is dean and professor of epidemiol- 
ogy and international health at the Johns 
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Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
From 1966 to 1977 he was chief of the smallpox 
eradication unit in the WHO. Fenner is a profes- 
sor at the Australian National University; since 
1969 he has been a member of the WHO Infor- 
mal Group on Monkeypox and Related Viruses 
and of various WHO committees on orthopox- 
viruses. Arita is director of the Kumamoto Na- 
tional Hospital in Japan and a member of the 
advisory group on international health of the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare of Japan; joining 
the WHO Smallpox Eradication unit in 1966, he 
was its chief from 1977 to 1984. Jezek is chief of 
the smallpox eradication unit at WHO headquar- 
ters; he joined the field staff of the Intensified 
Smallpox Eradication Programme in 1972. Lad- 
nyi was deputy director of the All-Union Institute 
of Medical Information of the Ministry of Health 
of the U.S.S.R. from 1983 until his death in 1987; 
he was a WHO intercountry adviser on smallpox 
eradication in Africa from 1965 to 1971. 
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City Unions: Managing Discontent in New 
York City by Mark H. Maier ’73. The first 
comprehensive history of New York City’s mu- 
nicipal unions, City Unions traces the rise of col- 
lective bargaining in N.Y.C. from 1896 to the 
present. “This deeply interesting book . . . sheds 
much needed light on this neglected aspect of 
our urban political life,” says Robert Heilbroner, 
of the New School for Social Research. 

Maier contends that in spite of their public im- 
ages of strength, many N.Y.C. unions were “man- 
agers of discontent,” taking on traditional man- 
agement roles by preventing strikes and 
enforcing workplace rules. By examining unions 
that represent teachers, transit workers, police, 
firefighters, and other civil service employees, 
Maier shows that N.Y.C. rules on collective bar- 
gaining constrained unions by manipulating the 
bargaining unit and restricting topics brought to 
the negotiating table. As a result, he concludes, 
management developed a symbiotic relation- 
ship with large, bureaucratic unions that under- 
cut membership participation, created conflict 


between the members and their leaders, and 
caused estrangement between city employees 
and residents. 

Maier is assistant professor of economics at the 
Coll. of New Rochelle. 


Media and Momentum: The New Hamp- 
shire Primary and Nomination Politics 
edited by Gary R. Orren ’67 and Nelson W. 
Polsby. Chatham House. The seven original 
essays in this volume explore the dynamics of 
presidential-election news coverage and its cru- 
cial effects on the candidates and their cam- 
paigns. No president since 1952 has won nomi- 
nation and election without first winning the 
New Hampshire primary. Media and Momentum 
explains how and why New Hampshire has be- 
come so influential in the presidential nominat- 
ing process. 

Orren is associate professor of public policy at 
Harvard U.’s John F. Kennedy Sch. of Govern- 
ment and director of the Joan Shorenstein 
Barone Center on Press, Politics and Public Pol- 
icy at Harvard. He conducts polls for the Boston 
Globe. 


Preschool in the Suzuki Spirit by Susan 
Grilli 63. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Co- 
founder and director since 1974 of the Suzuki 
Pre-School, in New York, Grilli has been a pio- 
neer in adapting Shinichi Suzuki's world re- 
nowned methods of music instruction to the gen- 
eral preschool classroom. Developed out of 
Grilli's two decades of teaching experience, lec- 
tures, and demonstrations, and her work with 
Shin’ichi Suzuki in Japan, this book combines 
practical, everyday advice for parents and 
teachers with commentary on improving the 
foundations of early learning. 

Grilli, a consultant in early education, is a reg- 
istered teacher trainer with the Suzuki Associa- 
tion of the Americas (SAA). She has served on 
the board of the SAA and has been a regular 
columnist for the American Suzuki Journal. 


The Mensheviks after October: Socialist 
Opposition and the Rise of the Bolshevik 
Dictatorship by Vladimir N. Brovkin. Cor- 
nell U. Press. Viadimir Brovkin provides the 
fullest account to date of the Menshevik party 
during the first year of Soviet rule. Focusing on 
the months when the Soviet political system still 
allowed electoral competition among the politi- 
cal parties—the period of October 1917 through 
October 1918—he examines the moderate so- 
cialists’ opposition to the Bolsheviks in an effort 
to understand how competition between the 
two led to violent clashes and also how their 
struggle shaped the oppressive political system 
that emerged during this time. 

Brovkin explores major aspects of the Men- 
shevik party in order to determine its place in 
the revolution. He analyzes debates within the 
party, the party’s attempts to undermine its ri- 
vals by winning the support of the working class, 
and the struggle for leadership of the party, with 
its changing composition. Brovkin also explores 
the Mensheviks’ interactions with the Socialist 
Revolutionary party, a sometime ally, and other 
Opposition groups and traces the confrontational 
competition between moderate socialists and 
the Bolsheviks. 

Brovkin is assistant professor of government 
and Dana Faculty Fellow at Oberlin. Before emi- 
grating to the West, he completed his undergrad- 
uate work at Leningrad State U. 
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Adventures with Children in the Early 
School Years by Elsa Barnouw and Arthur 
Swan '46. Agathon Press. Out of print for 
nearly 12 years, Adventures with Children in 
Early School Years reappears amid concerns 
about the type of learning appropriate for pre- 
school-age children and at a time when the num- 
ber of children attending preschool is increasing. 
As did the original version, the revised and up- 
dated book teaches by example what good pre- 
school experiences may provide for young chil- 
dren. It contains practical suggestions, vividly 
illustrated through anectdotal material. ‘“Al- 
ways, the authors’ concern is with fostering the 
security of the child and creating stability and 
happiness in the classroom... .” says the Octo- 
ber 1986 issue of Kirkus Reviews. “The authors’ 
thoughtful, caring approach should be welcome 
again in the nursery and the kindergarten after 
its long absence.” 

Swan has taught at the Froebel Institute in 
London and been coordinator or principal of 
several elementary schools in New York. He 
now lives on Long Island, where he continues to 
work with children. He is an avid chamber mu- 
sic player and a flute teacher. For many years, 
Swan has created the word game Wit Twisters 
for the Saturday Review. 


The American Way in Sculpture, 1890- 
1930 by Katherine Solender ’77. Indiana 
University Press. |n this book, Solender out- 
lines trends in style and taste in American sculp- 
ture during the early years of the 20th century. 
The diverse but conservative tradition of this 
period focused on naturalistic, realistic, and rec- 
ognizable imagery. Artists, in producing works 
for the gardens and homes of wealthy collectors, 
rendered animal and human subjects in styles 
ranging from Beaux-Arts classicism to mild ab- 
straction. Solender’s book features objects ren- 
dered in bronze—many reproductions of pieces 
originally executed on a larger scale as public 
sculpture—and includes portraits of Anna 
Pavlova by Malvina Hoffman and Abraham Lin- 
coln by Gutzon Borglum; the classically sym- 
bolic Amor Caritas and Diana by Augustus 
Saint-Guadens; and the impressionistic Grief by 
Chester Beach. 

Solender is assistant curator, Department of 
Education, at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Speaking of Friendship: Middle-Class 
Women and Their Friends by Helen 
Gouldner and Mary Symons Strong ’39. 
Greenwood Press. Based on interviews with 
75 middle- and upper-middle-class women be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 65 and from various 
backgrounds and professions, this sociological 
study dispels the myth that all women are capa- 
ble of making friends easily. By revealing the va- 
riety of women’s friendship experiences, the 
study suggests that women vary greatly in their 
ability to make and keep friends. The authors 
describe a natural history of female friend- 
ships—through the stages of initial meetings, 
maintenance and repair, and breakdown and 
endings—thus providing a detailed view of the 
course of friendship as well as the role of friends 
in the lives of middle-class women. = 

Mary Symons Strong, former editor of Trans- 
action magazine, is an editorial consultant and 
coeditor of Sociological Realities. Gouldner is 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and pro- 
fesyor of sociology at U. Deleware. 
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Friends and Sisters: Letters between Lucy 
Stone and Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
1846-93 edited by Carol Lasser and 
Marlene Deahl Merrill. U. Illinois Press. 
This book chronicles the friendship of two im- 
portant figures in the woman suffrage and anti- 
slavery movements: Lucy Stone, a women’s 
rights activist and abolitionist leader who be- 
came a leader of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association and editor of Woman’s Journal, the 
association’s newspaper, and Antoinette Brown, 
the first woman in the U.S. ordained into the 
Protestant ministry and an author known for her 
lifelong feminist exploration of Protestant theol- 
ogy. The two met while students at Oberlin, and 
Antoinette Brown later married Samuel Black- 
well, the brother of Lucy Stone’s husband, 
Henry Blackwell. Their complete letters, ex- 
changed over a period of almost 50 years, touch 
on abolition, suffrage, marriage, dress reform, 
the temperance movement, literature, and reli- 
gion. This volume offers a glimpse into the lives 
of two 19th-century, first-generation college-ed- 
ucated women, both of whom combined family 
and careers while attempting to balance per- 
sonal and political commitments. Above all, 
however, the letters are presented “in order to 
illuminate the mutual love and respect that sus- 
tained two extraordinary women, enriching all 
aspects of their lives,” write Lasser and Merrill in 
their introduction. 

Lasser, editor of Educating Men and Women 
Together: Coeducation in a Changing World, is 
associate professor of history and chair of the 
Women’s Studies Program Committee at 
Oberlin. Merrill is an affiliate scholar at Oberlin; 
she collaborated on The Three Sarahs: Antebel- 
lum College-Educated Black Women Mission- 
aries and Teachers. 


New Dimensions of Canadian Federalism: 
Canada in a Comparative Perspective by 
Gregory §. Mahler ’72. Farleigh Dickinson 
U. Press. This book is a comprehensive analysis 
of federalism in the contemporary Canadian po- 
litical system. Mahler opens with a general, 
cross-national discussion of the nature of federal 


government, examines jurisdictional disputes 
within several policy-related areas, and goes on 
to compare Canada’s government to other fed- 
eral systems—primarily those of Australia, West 
Germany, and Switzerland—thus offering a 
placement of the Canadian experience within a 
wider context. 

Mahler is associate professor of political sci- 
ence at U. Vermont, where he has taught and 
been a member of the Canadian Studies Pro- 
gram since 1978. He has published in interna- 
tional journals including Political Science, The 
Parliamentarian, and the Journal of Common- 
wealth and Comparative Politics. 


Visions: Nineteen Short Stories by Out- 
standing Writers for Young Adults by 
Donald Gallo ’61 A.M.T. Delacorte Press. 
This book is a companion piece to Gallo’s 1984 
collection, Sixteen: Short Stories by Outstanding 
Writers for Young Adults, which was named 
School Library Journal Best Book of the Year 
and Best Book for Young Adults by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The stories included in 
this volume are gathered under categories titled 
Figments, Adjustments, Conflicts, and Kinships. 
They celebrate the pain and joy of adolescence: 
making choices, falling in love, finding one’s 
identity, and dealing with death. “Reading teach- 
ers in search of new stories to teach in tandem 
with traditionally anthologized stories,” says the 
Journal of Reading, “will find this to be a rich 
resource. Visions is a winning collection.” 

Gallo, a former junior-high-school English 
teacher and reading specialist, is professor of En- 
glish at Central Connecticut State U., where he 
teaches courses in writing and in literature for 
young adults. 


Actuarial Projections for the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance [OASDI] 
Program of Social Security in the United 
States of America by George Andrews and 
John A. Beekman. Actuarial Education 
and Research Fund. This book provides an 
overview of actuarial analyses performed by the 
Social Security Administration of OASDI. “In or- 
der for Congress to be able to act wisely on these 
matters, there must be wider public understand- 
ing of the actuarial foundations of Social Secu- 
rity,” writes Andrews in his preface. The mono- 
graph explains actuarial projections as to the 
program’s financial prospects through the next 
75 years. 

Andrews is professor of mathematics and 
chair of the computer science program commit- 
tee at Oberlin Coll. Beekman is professor of 
mathematical sciences at Ball State U. 


The Process of Psychotherapy: An Integra- 
tion of Clinical Experience and Empirical 
Research by John Thompson. University 
Press of America. Thompson combines an ab- 
stract of empirical-research studies of thousands 
of therapy cases with a description of the intel- 
lectual cognitive and emotionally affective pro- 
cesses, for therapist and patient, of the clinical 
psychotherapeutic experience. Analyzing such 
components of the clinical process as insight, 
transference, interpretation, empathy, the inter- 
personal relationship, and therapeutic alliance, 
Thompson creates a sense of the emotional and 
intellectual experience of therapy. 

Thompson is professor of psychology and di- 
rector of Psychological Services at Oberlin Coll. 
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LETTERS continued 
all political persuasions, as was envisaged by 
Dean Scott. 

What a pity that Oberlin students in the 
1980s are so determined in their pursuit of pre- 


Your task will soon be easier- 
the Alumni Association has 
contracted with Bernard C. 
Harris Publishing Company, 
Inc. to produce a new 
Oberlin College Alumni 
Directory. 


The new directory, scheduled 
for release in fall 1989, will 
give up-to-date information 
on over 33,000 Oberlin 
College alumni and will 
include names, addresses, 
phone numbers, academic 
data, and business 
information. 


Harris will soon begin 
researching and compiling 
information for the directory 
by mailing a questionnaire to 
all alumni. If you prefer not to 
be listed in the directory, 
write to Midge Brittingham in 
the alumni office as soon as 
possible to let her know. 


Oberlin College 
Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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conceived ideas that they close their minds to 
opportunities that might help them increase 
their knowledge and broaden their outlook. 
Let us pray that the necessary changes come 
to South Africa sooner rather than later, and 
through peaceful reform (as advocated by 
Archbishop Tutu), rather than by revolution of 
a violent nature (which appears more likely). 
| always read the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
avidly, and | commend your staff on the vari- 
ety and interest found in each issue. It is hard 
to believe that it is 20 years since I graduated— 
seeing the magazine brings back so many 
memories and makes my Oberlin experience 
seem like yesterday. 
Karin Dahle Graham-Jolly '68 
Durban, Natal, South Africa 


Your report of the students’ rejection of the 
trustee's offer for study in South Africa must 
not go unchallenged. I found the reasoning be- 
hind the students’ rejection of Trustee Philip's 
offer (a three-week fact-finding mission in 
South Africa) specious. Since when do we re- 
ject the pursuit of knowledge just because the 
method is not perfect or the outcome cannot 
be assured? Furthermore, how could such a 
project cause a “rift within the college commu- 
nity” and “anger” unless the seeds for these 
are already present? Not accepting the trust- 
ee’s offer solves none of these problems but 
adds others, and one of these almost smacks of 
book burning. 
Suzanne H. Adler Dettmer '44 
Harrison, New York 


See “Tappan Square Notebook” in this issue 
for information about a new Oberlin student 
experience in South Africa.—Ed. 


Whose Mind Colonization? 


In the judgment of Phil Steinberg ’87 (“Letters,” 
Winter 1988), the Oberlin missionaries who 
died in China were guilty of a travesty called 
the “colonization of the mind.” In spite of good 
intentions and some good results, such as soft- 
ening imperialist domination of the Third 
World and providing a framework for libera- 
tion, Christian influence has tended, according 
to this perspective, toward ideological, if not 
political and economic, oppression of indige- 
nous peoples. 

I wonder whose mind has been colonized. 
Mr. Steinberg should beware lest his own cri- 
tique boomerang on him. The letter from Ted 
Takeda '87 provided a counterpoint to Mr. 
Steinberg’s, and a considered non-Christian 
defense of the Oberlin martyrs from an Asian 
perspective. For many Asians it is not Chris- 
tianity that is decadent, but precisely the oddly 
Western forms of protest against it. My Chris- 
tian students agree with their Muslim peers 
that liberation American-style is undesirable 
and, in any case, unlikely ever to take hold 
here in Indonesia because it addresses issues 
that are thinkable only within a context of af- 
fluence and relativism. For Mr. Takeda, a pro- 


test that dishonors the dead and ignores the 
bravery and devotion of a holy band is incom- 
patible with Asian thinking. In my judgment, it 
also reflects the colonization of Mr. Steinberg’s 
mind by the Western critical spirit. 

Christianity is weaker here in Asia, overall, 
than anywhere else in the world, but where it 
is strong (Korea, the Philippines, and in some 
parts of China, India, and Indonesia), it is very 
strong indeed, and strongest precisely where it 
has become most Asian. For those few of us 
who still work here as foreign missionaries 
(usually now at the invitation of national 
churches and under their authority), one of our 
tasks seems to be that of emboldening the na- 
tional church leaders, and training young lead- 
ers, to free themselves of their fascination with 
Western forms and ideas. Their overeagerness 
to baptize Western patterns is attributable 
more to their envy of Western abundance and 
their own dreams of progress than it is to the 
evil spectre of missionary imperialism. 

Had they understood this, the Class if 1987 
might have chosen to fast and pray on their 
graduation day instead of desecrating the Me- 
morial Arch. Why do Americans tend to 
choose a symbolic instead of an ascetic form of 
protest? Because it is comfortable, and re- 
quires no encounter with the holy? Because it 
blames the other, leaving the evil within un- 
touched? It has always been so. In 1969 we 
wore harmless red armbands at graduation, 
while Buddhist monks were dying for peace in 
Vietnam. No wonder Asians find us shallow. 

The role of the missionary is often the re- 
verse of what is usually imagined; we are con- 
textualizers, not colonizers. From what I know 
about early China missionaries like Matteo 
Ricci and Hudson Taylor, this was true long be- 
fore the Boxer Rebellion. But even if we grant 
that the 19th-century missionary movement 
was harmful to indigenous cultures, the same 
danger must also be inherent in late 20th-cen- 
tury ideologies of liberation, when their ve- 
neer of Third World perspective is only a cover 
for a very Western tradition of social change 
often unintelligible in Asia and elsewhere. It is 
Mr. Steinberg’s perspective, not Christianity, 
that is of Western origin and dependent on 
Western ways of thinking. God forbid that the 
Third World be colonized again by “hollow 
and deceptive philosophy, which depends on 
human tradition and the basic principles of the 
world rather that on Christ” (Colossians 2:8). 

Bruce Privratsky "69 

Bandar Baru, Indonesia 

PS. I teach at a new Indonesian seminary in 

North Sumatra and do leadership training for 

the autonomous Methodist Church of Indone- 
sia. 


Curriculum, Community, 
and Education 


Since Jane Dunlap Highsaw’s “Reflections on 
Education at Oberlin” appeared in the fall 1987 
issue of the alumni magazine, I have wanted to 
write to support her views. She is in close 
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touch with the College, so her commentary is 
of great interest. The subject of what an edu- 
cated person is and how educational institu- 
tions should go about producing such is very 
current and certainly fundamental to the 
health of our society. 

[ have not read The Closing of the American 
Mind, which Mrs. Highsaw discussed, but | 
found Habits of the Heart: Individualism and 
Commitment in American Life highly relevant 
to this concern. The “attenuated academic 
preparation of its entering students,” of which 
Mrs. Highsaw speaks, is a basic problem for 
colleges and universities, and the educational 
process must be reviewed from the elemen- 
tary level upward, which is happening. One 
can be thankful that a return to value judg- 
ments is now a considered objective. 

The U.S. News & World Report's Special Re- 
port on America’s Best Colleges (October 20, 
1987), based on a poll of 125 college presi- 
dents, rated Oberlin number 5 in academic ex- 
cellence. In the “smaller, comprehensive insti- 
tutions,’ Berea College, an off-shoot of 
Oberlin, led all the rest. U.S. News speaks of 
the strong philosophic hold of the liberal arts 
and emphasis on moral values in the colleges 
voted best. 

“To insure the liberal arts do not get 
lost .. . Berea mandates a rigorous core curric- 
ulum,” says the report. I agree that the “rich 
smorgasbord of Oberlin’s academic offerings 
plus the abolition of requirements” could ad- 
versely affect the Oberlin enterprise. All my 
life | have regretted that my four years of study 
at Oberlin in the 30s had no real direction; and 
is it imaginable that I hadn't a single course in 
English literature? Now in the Observer 
[Oberlin’s faculty and staff newspaper], I read 
that curriculum guidelines adopted two years 
ago have been suspended for reasons not clear 
to me. I hope it is in order that they may be 
superceded by improved ones. A stronger sys- 
tem of advisers might be instituted and consist- 
ently used. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, renowned educa- 
tor who grew up in Oberlin but was not an OC 
alumnus, was quoted in the Center Report 
(from the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions) in 1974 that “the liberal arts are 
the arts of communication and the arts of us- 
ing the mind. They are the arts indispensable 
to further learning for they are the arts of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, listening, figuring. They 
have a timeless quality for they are indispensa- 
ble no matter what happens in any state of the 
world....” He said, too, “At this moment it 
would be very difficult to say . . . that we have 
a political community in this country. We can't 
communicate with one another ...I take it 
that the basic requirement for the formation of 
a political community is a common liberal edu- 
cation, an education that is appropriate to a 
community of free men [sic]. This has nothing 
to do with vocational training . . . or career ed- 
ucation.... ” 

Jane Highsaw speaks of community, too. 
She has observed that the Oberlin common 
purpose “is fragmented by the political compe- 
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tition of smaller factions,” and this seems a mi- 
crocosm of the larger U.S. society. Hutchins 
says all our institutions are in disarray, and this 
is surely a widespread perception in 1988. De- 
spite the academic shortcomings, my Oberlin 
education did provide benefits (much from 
compulsory chapel, now abolished). We can 
continue to be proud that our College is “hang- 
ing in there” with its historic purpose, as a lau- 
datory Newsweek article said a couple of years 
ago, and we must hope that it will strive even 
harder to foster “habit of the heart”—a phrase 
from de Toqueville—sustaining commitment 
to the larger community of our nation and the 
world, after the meaning of community in 
Oberlin has been learned. 

Barbara Wyman "39 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire 


Dance-Boom Article 
Still of Interest 


As a young dance researcher and dance eth- 
nologist, | found Roger Copeland’s discussion 
of the state of “American dance” (summer 
1987 issue: “Reflections on the Dark Side of the 
Boom: Dance in America”) deeply disturbing. 
Throughout, he ignores theoretical and cross- 
cultural studies of our field. Why has he offered 
the Oberlin alumni reader such a narrow- 
minded vision? His underlying conception of 
American dance includes ballet, modern, and 
Broadway musical choreographies but ex- 
cludes African American jazz, Native Ameri- 
can powwows, New England contra dances, 
high-school pom-pom-squad routines, Yaqui 
Easter-ritual processions, Jewish wedding 
dances, and many other unstructured move- 
ment forms observable in the U.S. How can he 
justify his use of the term American dance 
while so blatantly ignoring our ethnic diver- 
sity? 

His restrictive view leads him to make un- 
workable cross-cultural generalizations: 
“ .. America has become the dance capital of 
the world. We have the best and most versatile 
dancers, the largest and most enthusiastic au- 
diences, and. . . the most innovative and pro- 
lific choreographers to be found anywhere in 
the world.” This declaration could be cor- 
rected by a perusal of recent dance research. 
Does Professor Copeland expect us to believe 
that countries such as Nigeria or India have 
few choreographers, little creative variation of 
forms, and tiny, unattentive dance audiences? 

In his article he says, “Dance owes much of 
its current popularity to the widespread per- 
ception that it’s not only nonverbal but anti- 
verbal, that it constitutes a form of natural 
language—preverbal, transcultural, and au- 
thentically keyed to the nuances of individual 
human feeling.” He uses these ideas, without 
providing supporting evidence, to link declin- 
ing literacy with a dance boom. He denigrates 
the complexity of dance as one form of cul- 
tural knowledge. 

Discussing dance as a “medium that glorifies 
the present” Mr. Copeland expects us to nod in 


agreement with his query: “Is it any wonder 
then that dance, the art that consumes its own 
past, thrives in America, that country that has 
no past?” 

His proclamations leave me mystified. Does 
he think Native Americans or African Ameri- 
cans believe they inhabit a “country that has 
no past”? In fact, cultures and individuals are 
deeply involved with their histories. Dance tra- 
ditions develop, too, and carry special mean- 
ing to each generation. Such processes have 
been observed and documented. 

I question the applicability of each of the sup- 
posed trends and concepts Copeland links to 
the success of “American dance.” He points to 
the decline in literacy, “historical amnesia,” 
“perceptual laziness,” and “body fetishism;” he 
labels dance the ultimate narcissistic behavior, 
done “to avoid knowing” in the first place. 

What can be documented about the “facts” 
Copeland presents, and what has been drawn 
only from reading weekly news magazines 
and casually observing highway billboards? 
Shouldn't we ask all scholars to acquaint them- 
selves with the real life experiences of people? 
I fear Professor Copeland’s lines only provide 
fuel for attitudes that ridicule and trivialize se- 
rious dance research. 

Kiren E. Ghei '79 
Los Angeles, California 


Ms. Ghei ts a graduate student in dance with a 
specialization in dance ethnology at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Roger 
Copeland replies: 


Ms. Ghei is quite right: | have excluded from 
my analysis Native American powwows, pom- 
pom-squad routines, and Jewish wedding 
dances. Not to mention Protestant wedding 
dances, elementary-school fire drills, games of 
hop scotch, and—while we're at it—wet T-shirt 
contests. What Ms. Ghei seems not to under- 
stand is that my article is not about the great 
diversity of American movement forms but 
rather about something considerably more 
specific: the so-called dance boom of the 1960s 
and ‘70s (a phenomenon that—to the best of 
my knowledge—involves dances performed 
for paying audiences in more or less conven- 
tional theatrical spaces). How can Ms. Ghei 
have failed to notice something so clearly 
enunciated in the title of my essay as well as in 
the very first sentence? Ironically, she goes on 
to berate me for not supporting adequately the 
claim that the dance boom was spurred on in 
part by the decline of literacy in America. Ms. 
Ghei’s apparent inability to comprehend these 
straightforward statements in my article is it- 
self inadvertent evidence of the condition | 
sought to describe. 

What should be clear from her letter is that 
Ms. Ghei has her own (not so hidden) agenda. 
It's the currently fashionable populist agenda 
that uses concepts like ethnocentrism as a stick 
with which to beat anyone who still dares at 
this late date in the 20th century to concern 
himself or herself with arts (like ballet) that 
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have their origins in Europe and that are at- 
tended primarily by the upper middle class. 
(Where is Allan Bloom when we need him?) 

If the truth be told, I'll take the elegant tap 
dancing of Bill Robinson or Honi Coles over 
yet another production of The Nutcracker any 
day, but that’s not the point. As much as I ad- 
mire (and love) numerous indigenous dance 
forms and countless nonwestern forms, they 
remain beyond the scope of my article. Simi- 
larly, my claim that America has become the 
dance capital of the world refers as much or 
more to quantity as to quality. (I would never, 
for example, claim that Balanchine ballet is 
somehow superior to the Indian Bharata Na- 
tyam.) But where else in the world can one see 
the sheer diversity of dance performances 
available to audiences who live in New York 


City? (This diversity, by the way, often includes 
Asian, African, and Native American forms.) 

One final point: Ms. Ghei accuses me of “ig- 
noring theoretical and cross-cultural studies of 
our field.” But Ms. Ghei ignores the fact that it 
was the “Dance and Society” chapter of my 
book What Is Dance? that helped bring this 
burgeoning literature to the attention of a 
wider, less academically specialized reading 
public. 


Charles Martin Hall’s Heir 

Sets Record Straight 

If it takes your misspelling my grandmother's 

name to get me to write to you, then so be it! 
The Spring 1988 issue’s obituary of my great 

aunt, Edith Stimson Paterson, referred to “her 
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younger sister Yoeli ‘(06 (Academy)’. Since 
throughout the 89 years of her life my grand- 
mother never gave up the struggle to get peo- 
ple to spell her name properly, let me keep up 
that tradition now. By the time I knew her, she 
was spelling it Yeoli, but up through college 
(Smith, 10) she spelled it as two words: Yeo Li 
(but never with those first two vowels re- 
versed!). Living for her first year and a half at 
the Oberlin mission in Shanxi, China, the 
name came about as a Chinese version of Ju- 
lia, which her parents had intended to name 
her. She used to joke that her father said it 
meant “too sharp for any use,” but I’m quite 
sure that this is translation for two characters 
punningly homonymous for the characters 
with which her name was Officially written. 
I’ve never seen a Chinese version of her name, 
but the characters that mean “friend of 
beauty” might be more appropriate. 

One other correction: the obituary lists my 
great grandfather Martin Luther Stimson as 
Class of 1881, but that was the year in which 
he got his degree from the old Theological 
seminary; he had graduated in 1878 from 
Dartmouth College. 

Howard R. Spendelow ‘66 
Associate Professor of History 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


Chemistry professor Norman Craig, who 
wrote the obituary, confesses to a typographi- 
cal error in Yeoli’s name. “Being currently the 
chairman of the Shansi Memorial Associa- 
tion, having a wife who was born in China, 
and having spent the summer of 1982 in 
Shanxi Province, I have some sensitivity for 
Chinese usage. Thus, it is all the more embar- 
rassing to have made this slip,” he says. 

Listing graduation dates from institutions 
other than Oberlin ts not part of the maga- 
zine’s general procedures, but we do break 
our convention when it seems particularly ap- 
propriate, such as to achieve clarity. Perhaps 
we should have done so in the case of your 
great grandfather.—Ed. 


John Baum, 
Hope Hibbard Remembered 


I'm saddened by news of the death of John 
Baum, who taught me the calculus in 1954-55. 
John was a demanding but compassionate 
teacher who offered me thoughtful counsel 
when I struggled with the decision to change 
my Oberlin major from physics to religion. 
W. Brewster Willcox '57 
Pastor, First United Church of Christ 
Richmond, Michigan 


One of the greats of the Oberlin College teach- 
ing faculty died May 12, 1988, in Oberlin after 
a heroic struggle. Hope Hibbard was a faculty 
member whose packed classrooms contained 
often as many students who were there to take 
a course in Hope Hibbard as they were to take 
the specific subject matter at hand. All of us 
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remember such faculty members during our 
undergraduate days, and she was one of the 
best. Dr. Hibbard was tough, fair, superbly well 
prepared in her field, a brilliant lecturer (much 
of the time without notes), and a warm and 
understanding human being. 

Following doctorates both in this country 
and abroad, she served Oberlin College stu- 
dents for over 33 years, retired graciously and 
productively, and died a fighter to the last. | 
knew her well both during her teaching years 
and after her retirement. I, as well as hundreds 
of other students, will mourn her passing. The 
lives of many of us have been affected—even 
altered—by her presence in our classrooms. 

Sumner Hayward 38 
Oberlin, Ohio 


A Memorial Minute for biology professor 
Hope Hibbard will appear in the Fall 1988 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, as will an obituary 
for Roger Hazelton, former dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, written by Gertrude 
Jacob '23.—Ed. 


Charles Krister Was Important 
in Oberlin Alumni Association 


Charles Krister, like his daughter, Kathy Kris- 
ter, was a longtime worker for Oberlin, both in 
the Wilmington, Delaware, club and for his 
class as class agent. | always looked forward to 
seeing him at the Alumni Council Meetings. All 
of the effort and love he had given his alma 
mater was not even mentioned in his obituary 
in the spring 1988 issue. 

The alumni magazine should include these 
remembrances of loyal sons and daughters as 
part of its mandate. | suggest that activities in 
support of Oberlin be included in all obituaries 
in the OAM. 

Fredric S. Cohen °57 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Your suggestion will be followed in future ts- 
sues of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine as long 
as we are given the relevant information (as 
with Mr. Krister, this is not always the case). 

Charles Krister was class agent for the Class 
of 1934 at the time of his death, December 7, 
1987. He had been president of the 
Wilmington, Delaware, club since 1964. At 
various times he served on the Student Life 
Committee of the Alumni Board, the College's 
Annual Fund Committee, and the Alumni As- 
sociation’s Long Range Evaluation and Plan- 
ning Committee. Among additional ways he 
served Oberlin, he was the Wilmington area 
chairman of the Outlook for the ’70s Cam- 
paign. i? 

In informing the Alumni Association of his 
death, Christine Dobbs ‘34 wrote: “Charles 
was devoted to Oberlin and took his responst- 
bilities as class agent very seriously—it was a 
Joy to work with him.” 

Surviving Mr. Krister, in addition to family 
members named in his obituary, ts step-grand- 
son Joseph Reinert '91.—kd. 
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Oberlin: Something Special 


Short shrift is given to those of us who were 
privileged to attend Oberlin in the early ’40s as 
V-12 (Navy) admittees. 

Although I later graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas with a B.A. and a law degree, | 
have never forgotten the trauma experienced 
when Oberlin was first met. 

From the country club on the Kaw River, at 
Lawrence, Kansas, we learned that persons at- 
tending Oberlin College honest-to-God ex- 
pected to receive an education. It was frighten- 
ing! 

My A’s went to C’s, but my disappointment 
was surfeited with contacts with excellent pro- 
fessors. 

OBERLIN IS SOMETHING SPECIAL. 

I am so proud to have been an alumnus, 
even for such a short period of time. 

Daniel C. Bachmann °45 
Wichita, Kansas 


Mr. Bachmann, whose law offices are in 
Wichita, attended Oberlin in 1943 and 1944. 
Readers who believe the alumni magazine 
gives short shrift to V-12 admittees may have 
missed Professor Geoffrey Blodgett’s (Class of 
1953) article in last spring’s issue, “Oberlin 
and the G.I. Bill: 40 Years Later.’—Ed. 


Alumna Gives History Lesson 


Here is a message in the form of a history les- 
son that becomes more relevant with every 
passing day. I hope the History Department of 
Oberlin College is taking note and that 
present-day Oberlin students take the message 
seriously. 
History Lesson 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
How it happens that you are here 
You are the result of a search for knowledge 
That took your grandparents to Oberlin 
College 
You grew straight out of Long Island soil 
And endless hours of back-breaking toil 
Also you should understand 
Your roots are in Ohio land 
Oberlin has a lofty goal 
Learning and labor are good for the soul 
Oberlin people are movers and shakers 
But few of them work on food-growing acres 
But wherever we work, life isn’t complete 
If we wake up some morning with nothing 
to eat 
So listen, my children, your background 
is double 
Without learning and labor the world is 
in trouble 
And we hope you clearly understand 
We all have a duty to care for the land 
And there’s one more lesson 
We hope you inherit: 
If you have a blessing 
Be willing to share it 
Margery Wells Steer '23 
Sandy Spring, Maryland 


Mrs. Steer is a retired journalist.—Ed. 


If you're moving, please give 
us advance notice so that the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine can 
follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your 
classmates and news about 
Oberlin. Allow two months for 
processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Alumni Records 
Bosworth Hall ® Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Name 
New street address 


City 


State Zip code 


Telephone Effective date of new address 


Old city State Zip code 


Label Woes Continue 


Count my address label among the incorrect 
and irritating. My name is not Pamela Gordon 
Washington. 

How does the Alumni/ae Office know that 
“most married Oberlin alumnae are still taking 
the last names of their husbands”? In the past 
five years I have attended four weddings of 
Oberlin alumnae (all from the Class of 1979). 
Of the women I saw getting married, not one 
changed her name. 

Pamela Gordon °79 
New York, New York 


Ms. Gordon teaches Greek and Latin at 
Barnard College. 

By counting the number of married alum- 
nae who indicate to the College that they have 
changed their last names to those of their hus- 
bands, the Alumni Records Office knows most 
married Oberlin alumnae are still taking the 
last names of their husbands.—Ed. 


Mistaken Identity, Continued 


Andrea Meyer ’89 has written to ask me to re- 
spond to a questionnaire about my experience 
as a Jew at Oberlin, having found my name on 
a list of Jewish students covering the years 
1929-51 in a Secretary's Office collection in the 
College archives. I wrote back to say, among 
other things, that I'd found such identification 
no handicap at Oberlin. 

However, when I gave it further thought, | 
recalled that I did fall in love with a number of 
gentile girls who stopped dating me when | got 
serious, was only permitted to play two min- 
utes of varsity football, and was flunked in two 
courses by a professor who also filled in at 
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BUT WHAT: 
Selected Poems 


Judith Herzberg makes her home 
in Amsterdam, where she was 
born, and Tel Aviv. From that 
twin perspective, she writes 
poems of extraordinary compas- 
sion under great pressure of dic- 
tion and form that capture brief 
moments of beauty and terror. 


Shirley Kaufman, an American 
poet who has lived in Jerusalem 
since 1973, translates widely from 
Hebrew poetry (her work on Abba 
Kovner, My Little Sister and 
Selected Poems, appeared as 
Number 11 in the Field Transla- 
tion Series). 


Cloth, $15; Paper, $9. 


FIELD TRANSLATION SERIES 13 
Oberlin College Press 
Field Office, Rice Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Enclosed is a check payable 
to Field for $ 
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City 


State 


times for the priest at the local Episcopal 
Church. 

Still, I've had to conclude that the fact that I'd 
been singled out as Jewish was less discrimina- 
tory that it was indescriminate. For | wasn't 
Jewish. 

My youngest son is delighted by the listing. 
He's been having a difficult time convincing a 
Jewish girl (and her parents) to let him marry 
her. 

But could it be that since their name isn't 
identifiably Jewish, they are worried because 
they think that ...? 

Bob Friedrichs ’46 

Professor of Sociology 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Senior Andrea Meyer, who is Jewish, ts re- 
searching the history of Jews at Oberlin. She 
is interested in discovering what Oberlin was 
like for Jewish students during the early and 
mid-20th century; several of her survey ques- 
tions deal with anti-Semitism. She had no way 
to know whether all the people named on the 
archives lists were—or considered them- 
selves—Jewish.—Ed. 


Oberlinians in Print to Mark 


Association Sesquicentennial 


The Oberlin College Library will help mark the 
sesquicentennial of the Oberlin Alumni Associ- 
ation next year by showcasing books pro- 
duced by former Oberlin students. We propose 
to exhibit 150 books, one for each year of the 
association’s life. 

But deciding which books to exhibit is not 
easy. Perhaps readers of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, having warmed up on “Oberlin in 
Print,” are ready to take on “Oberlinians in 
Print.” If one were to compile a list of the 150 
most noteworthy books written by Oberli- 
nians over the past century, what would they 
be? Please send me your nominations. 

William A. Moffett 
Director of Libraries 
Mudd Center 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Still More Oberlin in Print 


I remember an unusual Oberlin book. When | 
worked at the College library in summer 1982, 
we barcoded the East Asian collection. One of 
the Chinese books seemed to be a memoir of a 
man who had spent part of his life in Oberlin. It 
would be tough to track down, but would 
make a great illustration. . . . 
Eddie Frothingham ’84 
San Francisco, California 


Mr. Frothingham teaches computer science at 
the French American International School in 
San Francisco. The book to which he refers, 
Memoirs of PC. Lee, was not difficult to track 
down (see photo), thanks to Ray English, 
Oberlin’s head reference librarian, and Jiann 
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A page from Memoirs of P.-C. Lee 


I. Lin, East Asian studies specialist at the li- 
brary. Mr. Lin says the book, an autobiogra- 
phy of Pao-ch’en Lee '37 published in Taiwan 
in 1967, was first serialized in a Taiwanese pe- 
riodical, Biographical Literature. One of the 
chapters of the book ts “Recollections of Two 
Years at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music.” 
Lee, says Mr. Lin, studied music education at 
Oberlin and was a well-known music educa- 
tor in Taiwan, where he lived after retirement 
until his death in 1979. 


Mr. English and Mr. Lin identified two other 
books, also written in Chinese, in the East 
Asian collection that refer to Oberlin. Both 
are biographies of H.H. Kung ‘06, the first 
principal of Ming Hsien Oberlin Memorial 
School in Taigu, Shansi, China, and later min- 
ister of finance of the Wartime Republic in 
China. The titles and authors of the books, 
published in Taiwan in, respectively, 1969 and 
1980 or 1981, are: H.H. Kung of Early Years by 
Tien-chen Meng and The Chronology of H.H. 
Kung by Jung-sheng Kuo. 


Kung, brother-in-law of both Chiang Kai- 
shek and Sun Yat-sen, is also mentioned, 
along with his ties to Oberlin, in The Soong 
Dynasty, by Sterling Seagrave (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1985). The book has been 
suggested by several readers, most recently by 
Roger Hawkins °31. Mr. Hawkins, a retired 
film-production director, says, “As a former 
Shansi ‘rep’ who was once a dinner guest at 
H.H.K.’s palatial Shanghai home and who 
lived for two years in a portion of his Taigu 
compound, I thought it should be required 
reading for me.”—Ed. 


lam reading Dr. George Washington Carver— 

Scientist by Shirley Graham and George D. 

Lipscomb. Shirley Graham graduated from 

Oberlin College in 1934. On page 49 it says, 

“... Lucy ...had grown up in the little town 
of Oberlin.” 

Ben Keys, age 8 

Son of Liz Jaffer Keys “68 

and Chris Keys “68 

Oak Park, Illinois 
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| found Where the Girls Are (by Peter M. Sand- 
man and the staff of The Daily Princetonian; 
Dial Press Inc., 1967) in the library of Professor 
of Religion Gordon Michalson the summer | 
house-sat for him. The entry on Oberlin was so 
amusing that I made several xeroxes to send 
to friends. 


If you drive into Oberlin, you won't find 
girls hanging from signposts waiting for 
you. They probably won't pay any at- 
tention. For one thing, they're used to 
living within the bounds of the 315-acre 
campus, and they are used to seeing fa- 
miliar faces. They aren’t desperate to 
get out because they are smarter than 
the girls at most other coed colleges and 
generally more highly motivated. A girl 
just wouldn't think twice about spend- 
ing Saturday night in the library, with or 
without a male fellow student. If you 
want a date here, you're going to have 
trouble unless you know someone who 
can fix you up. And if you do get a date, 
you may feel strange because the place 
is so chummy. You may, in fact, be better 
off if you can find something going on in 
Cleveland, because as long as you stay 
in the Oberlin environment with her 
youre up against almost impossible 
odds. 

If you have any luck at all at Oberlin, 
you may end up meeting some extraor- 
dinary women. This midwestern oasis is 
full of them. 

Ken Kwo ’81 
Tampa, Florida 


There is a 1939 novel, Artillery of Time, by 
Chard Powers Smith, in which Oberlin figures. 
Acknowledgment is made to Allen M. Bailey 
of Oberlin College for material on the village 
and college of Oberlin in the period the book 
covers. | have enjoyed reading of the many 
references. 
Nathalie Bartoo Leonard 
Eden, New York 


Allen Metcalf Bailey was the secretary in the 
former Oberlin Publicity Bureau between 
1936 and 1942. Mrs. Leonard is the town his- 
torian of Eden, New York. 


Oberlin is mentioned twice in Margaret Hope 
Bacon’s book Mothers of Feminism: The Story 
of Quaker Women in America. Apparently 
Oberlin’s commitment to coeducation only 
went so far in the 1850s: “As a student Majalah 
Jay had transferred from Oberlin to Antioch 
because women were not allowed to read 
their own papers at commencement.” (p. 99.) 
Sarah Bansen ’80 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Ms. Bansen is in a graduate program in nurs- 
ing at Massachusetts General I fospital, head- 
ing, she says, for a career in womens health 
and nurse-midwifery. We received the same 
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reference the same day from Priscilla Oesch 
41. 


Oberlin College and village appear in my 
book Those Terrible Carpetbaggers (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1988) on the fol- 
lowing pages: 

37: Albert T. Morgan, “a student in Oberlin, 
Ohio, preparing to enter Oberlin College,” 
later the sheriff of Yazoo County, Mississippi. 

197: In Albion W. Tourgee’s novel Toinette 
(1874) a beautiful and light-complexioned 
former slave mingles with the “refined Chris- 
tian ladies and gentlemen” of Oberlin, who 
have no inkling of her partly African ancestry. 
“With this revealed, and her descent known,” 
the Ohio-born Tourgee had written, “she 
would have been as much a Pariah in that part 
of the nation, which boasted of its freedom and 
equality, and even in a community of the most 
ardent fanatics, as in the very hotbed of slav- 
ery. 

299: There were said to be in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in the 1870s, “many gentlemen of 
education and refinement among the blacks,” 
including graduates of Harvard and of Oberlin. 

322: The sheriff of Coahoma County, Missis- 
sippi, John Brown, “a black man from Oberlin, 
Ohio.” 

324. Blanche K. Bruce, U.S. senator from 
Mississippi, “born in slavery, educated briefly 
at Oberlin College.” 

Richard N. Current °34 
South Natick, Massachusetts 


Imagine it is International Women’s Day, and 
imagine China. I’m visiting a friend in the pro- 
vincial capital of Hebei Province. As part of 
her university’s celebration of Women’s Day, 
we are given tickets to see Breakdance. The 
only joy in this terrible movie was to see two 
Oberlin College T-shirts as part of the costum- 
ing. 

I was so excited, I shouted “That’s Oberlin! 
My College!” Since there were only three 
Americans in the audience of the crowded the- 
ater, my delight was not shared by many. The 
film had no decent images of women and was 
really dull, but it was great to see the familiar 
learning-and-labor design! A taste of home. 

Ruth Dinerman '81 
Visiting Instructor 
Hebei University 
Baoding, Hebei, PR.C. 


Annie Dillard writes on page 209 of An Amert- 
can Childhood: “Andrew Mellon, a banker, in- 
vested in aluminum when the industry con- 
sisted of a 22-year-old Oberlin College 
graduate who made it in his family’s wood- 
shed.” 
Alice Crafts Shaver '36 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Just One in a Million: A True Life Story, by A. 
Ray Calhoon '16, has a chapter on a student's 
life at Oberlin College in 1915-16. 

Murder in the Adirondacks, by Craig Bran- 
don, tells of research in Oberlin to find the facts 


about Chester Gillete, the main character in 
Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. Gil- 
lete claimed to have been a student at Oberlin 
College, but the author discovered he was only 
a student for a short time in the Oberlin Acad- 
emy, not the College. 
A. Ray Calhoon °16 
Utica, New York 


I noticed the reference to Oberlin while read- 
ing a story in Hotdog magazine (#38, 1986), 
“The Case of the Boy Juggler,” to my five-and- 
a-half-year-old, Evan Brazitis. The story is an 
excerpt from Encyclopedia Brown Sets the 
Pace,” by Donald J. Sobol. From the second 
page of the story: 
“Switch to candy apples and you'll win a 
scholarship to Harvard or Yale,’ Sally said. 
‘I want to go to Oberlin,’ stated Fangs.” 
Let’s promote the mention of Oberlin in chil- 
dren's books! 
Heather Carrell '73 
Hansville, Washington 


Other titles recently submitted are: 
e Daniel J. Boorstin, The Americans: The 
Democratic Experience (submitted by Jill Don- 
nie Snyder ’65) 
e Marilyn French, Her Mother’s Daughter 
(submitted by Eva M. Greenberg, wife of phi- 
losophy professor Nathan Greenberg) 
e¢ Nancy A. Hardesty, Women Called to Wit- 
ness (submitted by Janet Harker, mother of 
Bruce Harker ‘66 and Alan Harker ’68) 
e Patricia Leimbach, All My Meadows (sub- 
mitted by Nancy Butler Kane ’56) 
¢ Charlotte MacLeod, The Luck Runs Out 
(submitted by Jane W. Williams °41) 
e Fenn McGrew, Murder by Mail (submitted 
by Ken Kwo ’81) 
e Ellery Queen, The Last Woman in His Life 
(submitted by Ken Kwo '81) 
¢ Robert Stuart, The White Tiger (submitted 
by Erik R. Lofgren ’82) 


Correction: The little girl on page 6 of the 
spring issue is not Adrian Alston but Geneva 
Willis, daughter of Oberlin residents Jackie and 
John Willis. Adrian Alston (above with Caro- 
lyn Cunningham '91) is the son of Saundra Al- 
ston, a cook at Dascomb dining hall, and her 
husband, Jimmie. Both Geneva and Adrian at- 
tend Shulé Ya Kesho at Oberlin’s Afrikan Heri- 
tage House, where Oberlin students volunteer 
through the Office of Chaplains’ Community 
Outreach Program to teach black culture and 
Afro-American history. 


President Starr Greets Soviet Musicians 


Jurmas Tammik (right), a cellist from 
Tallinn, Estonia, and President S. Freder- 
ick Starr shake hands as Tammik and 51 
other Soviet members of the American— 
Soviet Youth Orchestra (ASYO) arrive 
at Cleveland Hopkins International Air- 
port from Moscow July 17. Christina 
Starr, assistant professor of German and 
wife of the president, is at far left in the 
photograph. 

For the next three weeks, Tammik 
and the other Soviets rehearsed in Ober- 
lin with the 58 American ASYO members 
under conductors Larry Rachleff, asso- 
ciate professor of conducting, and Leo- 
nid Nikolayev, music director of the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Before leaving on its 
nine-city U.S. and U.S.S.R. tour, the ASYO 
gave a preview concert in Finney Chapel. 
The orchestra is sponsored by the Ober- 
lin College Conservatory of Music, AFS 
Intercultural Programs, the Soviet Min- 
istry of Culture, and Gosconcert. 


ASYO Tour Schedule 


Washington, D.C. The Kennedy Center August 5 
New York City Avery Fisher Hall at Lincoln Center August 7 
Milwaukee The Elmbrook Church August 9 
San Francisco The Concord Pavilion August 11 
Trenton, N.J. The War Memorial Theater August 15 
Moscow Tchaikovsky Hall August 19 
Leningrad to be announced August 22 
Tallinn Philharmonic Hall August 25 
Riga Jurmala August 27 
Moscow Hall of Columns August 30 
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REGIONAL 
COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators (formerly called re- 
gional conveners) are responsible for keeping 
Oberlin alumni in touch with the College and 
one another. Please call or write to them for 
information about regional alumni activities. 
Or contact Elizabeth K. Culberson ’53, Direc- 
tor of Regional Alumni Activities, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089. Telephone: (216) 775-8692. 

Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei ‘68, 412 Main Ave, 
Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283-6988— 
home 

Ann Arbor 

Danette DiBiasio Wineberg °68, 2506 Kim- 
berly, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
995-0478—home 

Atlanta 

Peter Sommer ‘58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., Atlanta, 
GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 763-4452—office; 
(404) 434-7501—home 

Boston 

Fred Cohen '57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860—office; 
(617) 969-1859—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson '81, 551 W. Roscoe, Apt. G, 
Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 880- 
1017—home 

Cincinnati 

Marc and Jan Weintraub Krass '70/'71, 4407 
Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242; Tele- 
phone: (513) 984-8178—home 

Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley 38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., E. 
Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 932- 
0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand Spelman 
°36, 6903 Brookside Rd., Independence, OH 
44131; Telephone: (216) 524-6858—home 
Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken '56/'56, 90 Col- 
burn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; Telephone: 
(614) 889-4694—Mary’s office 

Dallas 
Ralph Perry-Miller ‘79, 4800 West Purdue St., 
Dallas, TX 75209 

Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders °50, 856 West Whipp 
Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 435- 
3550—home; James Wampler ‘61, Dorfmeier, 
Stone & Wampler, 6th FI., Hulman Bldg., Day- 
ton, OH 45402; Telephone: (513) 224-8100—of- 
fice 


Denver 

Ellen Orleans 83, 2310 Walnut St., Boulder, CO 
80302; Telephone: (303) 444-3244—office; 
(303) 449-0548—home 

Houston 

Heidi McClellan Rothschild '73, 14606 Carols 
Way Dr., Houston, TX 77070; Telephone: (713) 
370-7805—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster St., 
Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: (913) 
381-0519—home 

Lorain County 

Eric J. Nilson, Dog House Farm, Sheffield Vil- 
lage, OH 44054; Telephone: (216) 623-3001— 
office; (216) 949-2352—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld 69, 17209 Ave. De La Her- 
radura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; Tele- 
phone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Louisville 

Lisa Keener ‘80, 202 South Peterson, Louis- 
ville, KY 40206; Telephone: (502) 895-4079— 
home 

Madison 

Clark and Janet Shibley Hyde 69/69, 710 
Edgewood Ave., Madison, WI 53711; Tele- 
phone: (608) 255-9440—home 

New York 

Andrew Manshel ‘78, Two Lincoln Square, 
New York, NY 10023; Telephone: (212) 595- 
1997—home 

Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison '51, 1452 County Line Rd., 
Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 525- 
8730—home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell Tem- 
pleton '53/'53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., Villanova, 
PA 19085; Telephone: (215) 527-3868—home 
Philadelphia (North) 

John D. Pruitt 55, 1151 George Rd., Meadow- 
brook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 947-4424— 
home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ‘50, 2433 East Del Rio Dr., 
Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 243- 
2185—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 

Alan J. Steinberg ’81, 355 South Atlantic Ave., 
Apt. #2, Pittsburgh, PA 15224; Telephone: (412) 
362-6455—home 


Portland 

Robert Hopkins '70, Keane, Harper Pearlman 
& Copeland, 3500 First Interstate Tower, Port- 
land, OR 97201; Telephone: (503) 224-4100— 
office 

Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Telephone: (401) 825- 
2258—office; (401) 844-0181—home 
Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel '56, 5 East Blvd., Rochester, 
NY 14610; Telephone: (716) 232-6500—office; 
Jan Phillips 56, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 
14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook '49, 21 Arundel PI., St. Louis, 
MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 621-2626—office; 
(314) 727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely °53, 2328 Geranium 
St., San Diego, CA 92109; Telephone: (619) 
274-6043—home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt 69, Five Encina 
Place, Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 
653-2604—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley ‘67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, Belle- 
vue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442-1100— 
office 

South Florida 

Barbara Whitman Rostov 61, 12051 SW 69 Pl., 
Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661-9438— 
home 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark ’66, 6962 125 Terrace 
North, Largo, FL 33543; Telephone: (813) 576- 
4171—office; (813) 535-9620—home 

Toledo 

Craig Shopneck ‘76, 2465 Manchester, Toledo, 
OH 43606; Telephone: (419) 592-4283—home 
Washington, D.C. 

Jeffrey Shannon ‘76, 4320 Clearbrook Lane, 
Kensington, MD 20895; Telephone: (301) 564- 
0920—home 

Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton °68/’69, 
22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606: Tele- 
phone: (914) 761-5391—home 

Wilmington 

Willis’ Cupery 54, ‘13 Créstfielde Rds 
Wilmington, DE 19810; Telephone: (302) 475- 
3841—home 
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With camera 
s ready, parents, sibli 
Ss, siblings, and friends of the Class of 
Ss Of 1988 await 
the tradition 
al 
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